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The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty. 

That have their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and wat'ry depths ; all these have vanished ; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, stUl 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 

— Coleridge^ Jrom Schiller, 

" One of the most curious and capital things I ever met with 
in all my life." 

— BiEY. BoBEBT CoLLTBB, D.D.« Ncw Tork. 
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"^veface^ 



It is a mo0t extraordinary fact in literary history that the 
DsBmonologia of Edward Fairfax, one of the poets of the 
Elizabethan era, and confessedly one of the greatest 
refiners of the English language, has never been fairly 
offered to the reading public. Extracts have been made 
from it and comments made upon them by many writers, 
yet no one has been found to give it to the public in its 
entirety. It is quite evident from the opening of the 
discourse in which the author addresses the reader, and 
the many other places in which the reader ia mentioned, 
that Fairfax intended the work for publication, and not 
merely to remain in manuscript, to be copied and preserved 
in the libraries of the curious, for the gratification or 
amusement of a select few, for the long period of 260 
years, which it has done ; therefore we may claim some 
small credit for carrying out the intentions of the author. 
If the many regard the publication with the same affection 
that the few have shown for their manuscript copies, its 
success is certain. This may be fairly said to be the first 
time that this most singular and curious work << by a 
^entieman^ a scholar of classical taste, an4 a beautiful 
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poet," has been offered to the public; the previous 
publication being a private one, confined to the members of 
the "Philobiblon Society." The lovers of books, no 
mattep to what society they belong, have now an oppor- 
tunity of reading what has previously been enjoyed only 
by the select few. 

To the student of human nature this work cannot fail to 
be highly interesting, as it gives the most minute and 
graphic account of the symptoms of witchcraft that has 
ever been written. ' Simple and unimportant as the subject 
may at first appear, it presents one of the most singular 
problems which human nature has offered to the mind of 
the philosopher — the origin, constitution^ and decay of 
witchcraft ! The philosophical historian may tell us what 
he can of the cause or causes of such a dark cloud of 
credulity and cruelty at any time overspreading the land ; 
for it was not confined to any one rank or station in life ; 
it affected all at the period to which this treatise relates, 
from the royal James on the throne to the humblest 
peasant in the field, and, as we see in the case of Edward 
Fairfax, even learning and talents of a high order did not 
lift their possessor out of the slough of credulity. How 
much more should we have reverenced our forefathers of 
that age had they not been such faithful followers of the 
orthodox fashionable faith in witchcraft ; while we regard 
the sceptics as the true hghts of the age. 

" Times change^ and we change with them." 

The age in which we live is an age of investigation and 
scrutiny — men are no longer disposed to take things upon 
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trust; they ask the why and the wherefore of all they see 
and hear and ia.re called upon to believe. They are no 
longer satisfied with the assertion — 

'' There are more things in heaven and earthy Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ! " 

Observation and experiment must test the value of aU 
things that are intended to pass into the world's mental 
currency. We are by nature observers, and therefore 
learners. Fairfax was an observer ; but his observations 
did not go to the root of the matter — he could not find 
out the cause, therefore assigned a false one. Can we 
with all our advanced science and more exact analysis 
determine the true cause — which he failed to do? Say 
was it material or mental — a disease of the body or the 
mind ? If the former, the learned anatomist and physician 
may speak with effect. If the latter, can our metaphysical 
philosophers and spiritualists explain it ? 

The most reasonable account of the origin of witchcraft 
we have seen is given by the American historian Bancroft, 
who, speaking of witchcraft in the New England States in 
1688, says — "Belief in witchcraft has sprung alike from 
the letter of the Mosaic law, and from the natural wonder 
excited by the mysteries of nature. Man feels that he is 
a dependant being. The reverence for universal laws is 
implanted in his nature too deeply to be removed. The 
infinite is everywhere, and everywhere man has acknow- 
ledged it, beholding in every power the result of an 
infinite attribute. The same truth superstition admits, yet 
disguises, when it fills the air with spectres, or startles 
ghosts among the tombs, or studies the stars to cadt a 
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horoscope, or gazes on the new moon with confidmg 
creduUty ; or, yieldmg blindly to fear, beholds in the evil 
that is in the world the present malignity of Satan. The 
belief in witchcraft had fastened itself on the elements of 
religious faith, and become deeply branded into the 
common mind. Do not despise the credulity. The people 
did not rally to the error ; they accepted the superstition 
only because it had not yet been disengaged from 
religion." 

Many narratives have been published of the doings of 
witches, and the operation of their spells upon the bodies 
and minds of their victims ; but none, that we are aware 
of, so full and minute as this of Fairfax. The reader of 
these pages looks day by day upon the children suffering 
apparently intense agony, from what he believed to be 
witchcraft, and which we now deem an impossible crime. 
We see them as he saw them, and have no recital of 
things heard of and related by a third hand, but the 
simple narrative of one who saw — and shall I say — felt 
the whole. 

The author, at the same time, in language pure and 
simple, gives us a faithful picture of the modes of life, 
manners and customs of the lower order of gentry of that 
period in England, such as can scarcely be found elsewhere. 
We enter with him into his dwelling, and there he unfolds 
to us the whole of his household economy. We see the poet 
and his family living on meat and bread, and drinking beer. 
Their occasional delicacies, dugar-cakes, and raisins, sent 
as presents from Leeds. The home teaching of the chil- 
dren, their daily prayers and bible readings. The floors 
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strewn with rushes instead of carpets The hearths or fire- 
{^ces filled with green boughs in the summer. The ark in 
which the silver spoons and family plate are kept^ The desk 
in which'the money is locked up. The milk-house in which 
the milk and bread are kept. The familiarity between the 
servants of the household, and the master, the mistress, and 
their children. The outside works on the small farm. All 
have their incidental recognition. We see the hay-making 
carried on in August — no harvest is mentioned — and the 
poet bargaining with workmen to open out the ditches in 
his fields. His occupation of the corn mill at Fewston, and 
the dealings of his wife in corn with the poor people round 
about ; sometimes a daughter sent to fetch home the money 
from a negligent payer. The annual bleaching of the better 
family linen upon the grass by the side of the brook. The 
jovial Christmas festivities, when forty people assembled to 
make merry in his small house. All these pass in review 
before us, and many more things of a similar kind will be 
observed by a careful reader. So that this treatise may be 
regarded as an addition to our existing knowledge of the 
social and domestic life of that period, and a further illus- 
tration of manners and customs, now nearly, or wholly, 
obsolete. 

With these few remarks, we consign this hitherto little 
known work of Edward Fairfax to the kind consideration 
and judgment of the public. 

W. G. 

Harrogate^ 

December let, 1882. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 




{HE great historical family of Fairfax has been 
seated in the Ainsty of York from the earliest 
times of which there is any record. The name is 
Saxon, and means " fair hair," either bright in colour or 
comely from the plenty thereof. The original seat of the 
family was at Walton, near Wetherby, whence the scions 
of this grand old family went forth into the world to seek 
distinction in court and camp. Most famous for his prow- 
ess was that doughty Sir Nicholas Fairfax, the Knight of 
Ehodes, who fought his way through ithe besieging Turks, 
and brought succour for his hard-pressed brethren from 
Candia.* 

The senior branch of the family was for centuries of 
Walton ; its representatives afterwards became Viscounts 
Fairfax of Gilling Castle ; and it is now extinct. But 
during the wars of the Roses, a younger son. Sir Guy 
Fairfax, the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
founded the more famous junior branch. He fixed his seat 
at Steeton, in the parish of Bolton Percy, where he built a 
oastle or embattled house. The chapel belonging to it, 
and which is still standing, was consecrated by Archbishop 
Rotherham in 1473. f He married one of the Rythers, of 
Ryther, on the opposite side of the Ouse, by whom he had 

* Markham's Life of Lord Fairfax. 

t " This house was enlarged by a third Sir William Fairfax in 1595, 
who placed a ooat-of-arms carved in stone over the door> bearing Fair- 
fax and Thwaites quarterly, impaling Curwen. When the family 
removed to Newton Kyme, this stone was brought there also, and is 
now let into the wall over the haU door." — ^Markham. ' 

B 
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a son Sir William, who also dLstingnished himself as a 
lawyer, and became a judge. This Sir William Fairfax 
married a sister of Lord Manners of Roos, and with four 
daughters had a son and heir, also named William, who 
was a very influential Yorkshire knight during the reign of 
Henry VIII., and was the chief founder of the greatness of 
his family. Mr. C. R.* Markham, in his valuable '' Life of 
the great Lord Fairfax," says : — ^A noteworthy story 
attaches to the marriage of this second Sir William Fairfax. 
In the lowland, some four miles away from Steeton, near 
the junction of the rivers Ouse and Wharfe, stood the very 
small but very ancient Cistercian nunnery of Appleton, 
which was then presided over by the last abbess, the Lady 
Anna Langton. A young lady named Isabel Thwaites, 
who was an orphan and a great heiress, had been placed 
under the guardianship of the Nun Appleton abbess. ^ She 
had been allowed to hunt and visit friends in the neigh- 
bourhood, and she and young William Fairfax loved each 
other. But the scheming abbess had other views for her 
young ward ; she forbade the Fairfax lover to approach the 
nunnery, and confined fair Isabel within its walls. At last 
an order was obtained from higher authorities to release 
the girl, but even then it was necessary to make a forcible 
entry into the nunnery, and Isabel was carried off in 
triumph to be married to young Fairfax, at Bolton Percy 
church, in 1518. This was a fortunate and most auspicious 
union, and from it descended all the statesmen and warriors, 
scholars and poets, who rendered famous the ancient house 
of Fairfax. Isabel Thwaites brought to her husband the 
estates of Denton and Askwith, in beautiful Wharf edale, 
and those of Bishophill and Davy Hall, within the walls of 
York. 

Sir William Fairfax, of Steeton, lived for many years 
with his beautiful Isabel, and was a very influential knight 
in Yorkshire. He joined the Pilgrimage of Grace, yet, 
long afterwards, Henry VIII. addressed him as his trusty 
and well-beloved knight. It was a remarkable retribution 
that ]^un A^^leton, where fair Isabel had been so ill-used 
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by the abbess, should at the reformation have been granted 
to the Fairfaxes. On December 5th, 1542, the same hard, 
unfeeling Anna Langton had to surrender her nunnery to 
Thomas and Guy, the young sons of Sir William and 
Isabel, who pulled down the religious buildings, and 
erected a house out of part of the materials.* 

Sir yVilliam made his will in March, 1557, leaving 
Steeton and the manor of Bolton Percy to his younger son, 
Gabriel Fairfax, the ancestor of the present family of 
Steeton and Newton Kyme, whose head is now the only 
representative, in England, of the grand old house of Fair- 
fax ; while his eldest son, Thomas, inherited Denton, Nun 
Appleton, and Bishophill, in York. As there was ample 
provision for both sons, Sir William resolved to found two 
lines, so that there might be two Yorkshire families of 
repute descending from his rare and radiant Isabel. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax was in the wars in Italy and 
Germany. He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1576, 
and- died in 1599 ; leaving issue three distinguished sons, 
Thomas, Charles and Edward ; and two daughters, Ursula 
and Christiana, married respectively to Sir Henry Bellasis, 
and John Aske, of Aughton. 

Sir Thomas, who succeeded to the estate of Denton, 
distinguished himself as a diplomatist early in life in the 
reign of Elizabeth, having been sent five times into 
Scotland to conduct negociations with King James, who 
was so pleased with his conduct, that he offered him a title, 
which he refused. He was afterwards knighted before 
Kouen, in Normandy, by the Earl of Essex, Captain-General 
of the Queen's forces ; a distinction which he won by the 
courage he displayed in the army which was sent to the 
assistance of Henry IV. of France. He was the first Lord 
Fairfax of Cameron. His son and grandson. Lord Fer- 
dinando, and the gallant Sir Thomas Fairfax, were the two 
distinguished leaders of the Parliamentary armies in the 
great civil war of the seventeenth century, and it was of 
the latter that Milton sung : — 

* Markham'a ** Life of the great Lord FaMax,*' p. 3, 4, &o» 
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" Faiifax, whose name in arms throngh Europe rings. 
Filling each mouth with enry, or with praise. 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. 
And romonrs loud that daunt remotest kings." 

The second son of Sir Thomas Fairfax was Charles, a 
gallant oflScer of the school of Sir Francis Vere ; and who 
fought side by side with Horace Yere and John Ogle, at the 
battle of Nieuport, in the year 1600. In the siege of 
Ostend he commanded all the English in that town for 
some time before it surrendered. During this service he 
received a severe wound in the face from a splinter of a 
French Marshal's skull, and was slain there in 1604. 

Edward, the third son, was the poet, the founder, with 
Spenser, of the modern school of English poetry — a 
profound scholar, and the translator of Tasso's famous 
poem ** Jerusalem Delivered " — with whom we are chiefly 
concerned. So little is known about him that the time of 
his birth, and the place of his education, are not given by 
any biographical writer ; the probability is that he was 
born at Denton, and educated at Leeds. That his youth 
was studious, appears by his early proficiency ; and he 
continued all bis days a man of books and peace, living a 
country life, familiar with the beauties of nature, and 
devoting much time to the education of his children and 
his nephews (the sons of the Lord Fairfax, who grew up 
under his tuition in all liberal and godly learning). 
Though possessed with that shy fantastic melancholy 
which some have deemed the proper complexion of poets, 
he kept old English hospitality, yet impaired not but rather 
improved his estate. And so, having attained a good old 
age in credit and good will, he died in 1635, at his house 
Newhall, in the parish of Fuyston, between Denton and 
Knaresborough, happy in being spared the necessity of 
choosing a side in the sad contest that ensued. * 

The above is nearly all that biographers have recorded 
respecting the life of Edward Fairfax ; we therefore must 
seek for further information elsewhere. The probability is 



• Hartley Coleridge in •* Northern Worthies," p.p. 174.5. 
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that he married early in life, and his wife was of the 
family of Laycock, of Copmanthorpe, near York. For a 
short time after his marriage he resided at Newhall, as his 
daughter Elizabeth was baptised at Fewston in 1606. In 
1607 he was living at Leeds, in his house there called 
" Stocks," near the Parish Church. In 1619 he made 
Newhall his permanent place of abode, and in 1621 
the strange disorders in his family began, which he 
believed to have been the effect of witchcraft, and of 
which he has left such a graphic description in his 
DaBmonologia. 

It is from his translation of the great poem of Tasso, the 
" Jerusalem Delivered," that Fairfax is principally known 
to fame. This undertaking was the work of his younger 
years, as it was completed and published in the year 1600, 
under the title of "Godfrey of BuUoyne," and was 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. We give this dedication, as 
a specimen of his poetry ; as may be expected it deals very 
largely in flattery. 

TO HEE MAJESTY. 

"Wit's richest triumph, wisdom's glory. 
Art's chronicle, learning's story. 

Tower of goodness, virtue, beauty ; 
Forgive me that presume to lay 
My labours in your clear eye's ray. 

This boldness springs from faith, zeal, duty. 

Her hand, her lap, her vesture's hem. 
Muse, touch not, for polluting them, 

AU that is hers is pure, clean, holy ; 
Before her footstool humble lie. 
So may she bless thee' with her eye. 

The sun shines not on good things solely. 

Olive of peace, angel of pleasure. 

What line of praise can your worth measure ? 

Calm sea of bliss which no shore boundeth ; 
Fame fills no more the world with lies. 
But busied in your histories. 

Her trumpet those true wonders sound^th, 
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0^ Fame ! say all the good thou m&j*et. 
Too little is that all thou say'st ; 

What if herself, herself commended ? 
Should we then know, ne'er known before. 
Whether her wit or worth were more ? 

Ah ! no, that book wonld ne'er be ended. ' 

Your Majesty's hmnble subject, 

Edwasd Faibfax. 

This translation of Tasso has been praised by nearly all 
critics. Dodsworth, the antiquary, speaking of Fair- 
fax, says — " He translated Godfrey of Bullan out of Italian 
into English verse ; writ the history of Edward the Black 
Prince, and certain other witty eclogues, as yet not 
printed that I hear of. ' ^e is accounted a singular scholar 
in all kinds of learning, and yet liveth, 1631." This work 
certainly received all the encouragement which the few 
readers of that age had in their power to bestow. It must 
have rapidly become popular to have found a place in the 
specimens of celebrated poets in AUot's "England's 
Parnassus," printed in 1600. His descendant, Brian Fair- 
fax, states that "King James valued it above all other 
English poetry; and King Charles in the time of his 
confinement used to divert himself by reading it." 

The critics of a later period have not been sparing of 
their commendations: — ^Edward Thillips, the nephew of 
Milton, describes Fairfax in his "Theatrum Poetarum," 
as one of the most judicious, elegant, and haply in his time 
most approved of English translators, both for his choice 
of so worthily extolled an heroic poet as Torquato Tasso, 
as for the exactness of his version, in which he is adjudged 
by some to have approved himself no less a poet than 
in that he hath written of his own genius. Winstanley 
describes him in nearly the same terms. 

Mrs. Cooper in her " Muses Library," after reprobating 
the neglect with which his memory had been treated by 
poetical biographers, says — " This gentleman is the only 
writer down to D'Avenant, that needs no apology to be 
made for him on account of the age he lived in ; his diction 
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being generally speaking, so pure, so elegant and full of 
graces, and the turn of his lines sp perfectly melodious, 
that I should hardly believe the original Italian has greatly 
the advantage in either; nor could any author, in my 
opinion, be justified in attempting Tasso anew, so long ^as 
his translation can be read.'* 

Dryden, in the preface to his Fables, says — "Spenser 
and Fairfax both flourished in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; great masters in our language, and who saw 
much further into the beauties of our numbers than those 
who immediately followed them. Milton was the poetical 
son of Spenser, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax, for we have 
our lineal descents and clans as well as other families. 
Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser was his 
original ; and many besides myself have heard our 
famous Waller own that he derived the harmony of his 
numbers from * Godfrey of Bulloyne,' which was turned 
into English by Mr. Fairfax.*' David Hume, the historian, 
says — " Fairfax has translated Tasso with an elegance and 
ease, and at the same time with an exactness, which for 
that age are surprising." * 

* After Fairfax, John Hoole was the next author who published 
a complete English translation of the " Jerusalem Deliyered ** of Tasso, 
and who thus speaks in his preface of the work of his predecessor : — 
" The only complete translation is that of Fairfax, which is in stanzas 
which cannot be read with pleasure by the generality of those who have 
a taste for English Poetry ; of which no other proof is necessary than 
that it appears scarcely to have been read at all. It is not only 
unpleasant, in such a degree as to surmount curiosity, and more than 
counterbalance aU the beauty of expression and sentiment which is 
to be found in that work. I do not flatter myself that I have excelled 
Fairfax, except in my measure and versification." 

The Bev. J. H. Hunt, of Kirkby Lonsdale, published in 1818 the 
next complete version of " Jerusalem Delivered," and thus wrote of the 
merits of that of Fairfax. — "In regard to Fairfax's poetical powers, 
they were never called in question, and many scattered beauties are to 
be found in his version of Tasso. But it has one great fault, that of 
not being sufficiently faithful. There are also other objections. The 
first arises from the structure of the stanza, which to the generality 
of readers is irksome. I know, indeed, that on this subject there is a 
difference of opinion. The second objection is found in the quaintness 
of many of Fairfax's expressions, which, however correct and proper 
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The poet Collins thus chants the praise of Fairfax : — 

How have I sat, when piped the pensive wind. 
To hear his harp by British Fairfax strung ! 

Prevailing poet ! whose nndoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung ! 

Hence at each sound imagination glows ! 
Hence at each picture vivid life starts here ! 

Hence his warm lay with softest sweetness flows ! 
Melting it flows, pure, murm'ring, strong, and clear. 
And Alls th' impassioned heart, and wins th' harmonious ear. 

Hartley Coleridge, in his " Northern Worthies," says : — 
" Fairfax was, it must be confessed, an unfaithful transla- 
tor, who, if he sometimes expanded the germ of his author 
to a bright consummate flower, just as often spoiled what 
he was trying to improve." Besides his Version of the 
" Jerusalem Delivered," he wrote the "History of Edward, 
the Black Prince," and " Eclogues," composed in the first 
year of James I., said by his son to be so learned, that no 
man's reading but his own was sufficient to explain the 
allusions in them. This filial praise does not promise much 
poetry. Still they must be curious ; and it is to be regret- 

they might have been in those ancient days (I need hardly say that he 
wrote in the time of Queen Elizabeth), are now become obsolete, and 
rom the greater polish which our language has acquired, seems to 
a modem ear unworthy of the dignity of modem poetry." 

In order to give the reader an opportunity of judging for himself 
of these translations, we give the same stanza from each of them — that 
in which Godfrey is described as planting the Christian staudard on the 
wall of Jersualem. 

About his head he tossed, he turned, he cast 
That glorious euEagn, with a thousand twines ; 

Thereon the wind breathes with his sweetest blast, 
Thereon with golden rays bright Phcebus shines, 

Earth laughs for joy, the streams forbear their haste. 
Floods clap their hands, on mountains dance the pines, 

And Sion's towers and sacred temples smile 

For their deliverance from that bondage vile. 



— Fairfax. 



The conquering banner to the breeze unroU'd, 
Bedundant streams in many a waving fold ; 
The winds with awe confess the heavenly sign, 
With purer beams the day appears to shine ; 
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ted that, excepting the fourth, which appeared in Mrs. 
Cooper's ** Muses Library," in 1737, they have never been 
printed. Collins says of Edward Fairfax that "himself 
believed the wonders that he sung." There is more truth 
in this than might be wished. He was so much affected 
with the superstitions of his age as to fancy his children 
bewitched, and that on so very weak grounds, that the 
poor wretches whom he prosecuted for this impossible 
crime were actually acquitted. Yet even the verdict of a 
jury,, little disposed as juries then were, (or dared to be) 
to favour witches, does not seem to have disabused his 
senses, for he left behind him in manuscript ** Daemonologia : 
a Discourse of Witchcraft, as it was acted in the family of 
Mr. Edward Fairfax, of Fuystone, in the county of York, 
in the year 1621." This has never been printed. As an 
important document in the history of human nature, it 
ought assuredly to be given to the world. It must be 
remembered that Fairfax in this instance only coincided 
with the spirit of his age, and bowed to the wisdom of his 
ancestors. To have doubted of the existence of witches 
would have exposed him to the imputation of atheism; 

The swords seem bid to torn their points away, 
And darts around it innocently play ; 
The sacred monnt the purple cross adores, 
And Sion owns it from her topmost towers. 



— Hoole, 



Of vict'ry proud, the conscious banner roU'd 
Exultant to the winds its streaming fold ; 
Seem'd as the passing gales with rev'rence blew, 
Seem'd as the admiring day more radiant grew, 
To gild the flag divine ; innoxious came 
Each feathered shaft ; each jayelin missed its aim ; 
Thy head, adoring Sion, seem'd to bow. 
And joyful Moriah bent her sacred brow. 



— Hunt. 



Henry Neele, in his "Lectures on English Poetry," (1827), thus 
mentions the translation of Fairfax — "Fairfax's Tasso, which was so 
long and strangely neglected, is now recovering its popularity. Of aU 
the strange caprices of the public taste, there is none more strange than 
the preference which was given to the rhyme-tagged prose of Hoole, 
over this spirited and truly poetical production of Fairfax," 
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and as oertain disorders were uniformly attributed to 
diabolical agency, an anxious parent might be excused for 
mistaking the symptoms in his own offspring. 

Fairfax's metrical " History of the Black Prince " was 
never published, and never will be, as the manuscript was 
destroyed in an accidental fire. 

Of the " Eclogues " Mrs. Cooper thus speaks : — " The 
Eclogues are in number twelve ; all of them wrote after 
the accession of King James to the throne of England, on 
important subjects, relating to the manners, character and 
incidents of the times he lived in ; they are pointed with 
many fine strokes of satire, dignified with wholesome les- 
sons on morality and policy to those of the highest rank ; 
and some modest hints to majesty itself. As far as poetry 
is concerned in them, the very name of Fairfax is the 
highest reconmiendation ; and the learning they contain is 
so various and extensive, that, according to the evidence 
of his son, (who has written large annotations on each), 
no man's reading, besides his own, was sufficient to explain 
his references effectually." 

We give another specimen of the poetry of Edward 
Fairfax, entitled, " An Epitaph on King James." Although 
the nation might hold the memory of King James in con- 
tempt, there was at least one poet who held him in high 
esteem, who elevated the constitutional weakness of his 
character into a kingly virtue, and the indecent profligacy 
of his court into an example of purity. In this curious 
eulogy, the poet also sets up the doctrine of the divinity 
of kiugs^ and expresses his gratitude to the dead sovereign 
for having left behind him such a hopeful heir as Charles, 
then in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

** All thAt haw* oyos now wake and weep ; 
He whose w^kinj? was our sleep 
U fallen ;i^eep himself « Mid never 
i^h^l he wake mory^ till he wake ever, 
l>e*th*s itwtt hMtd has olvvs>od thosse exes 
ThAt wvtx> At \\nvx* three kinajdvvms* spie$^ 
Helh tK> (vvtVisee an4 tv^ prev>?>nt 
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He whose workmg brain alone 
Wrought all men's quiet but his own ; 
Now he's at rest^ O ! let him have 
The peace he lent us to his grave. 
If no Nabaoth all his reign 
Were for his fruitful vineyard slain^ — 
If no Uriah lost his life 
Because he had so fair a wif e^ — 
Then let no Shimei's curse or wound 
Dishonour or profane this ground. 
Let no black-mouthed^ rank-breathed cur 
Peaceful James his ashes stir. 
Princes are Gods, O ! do not then 
£ake in their graves to prove them men. 
For two-and-twenty years long care. 
For providing such an heir. 
That, to the peace we had before. 
May add thrice two-and-twenty more — 
For his days' travels, midnight watches. 
For his crazed sleep, stolen by snatches. 
For two fierce kingdoms joined in one. 
For aU he did, or meant to have done. 
Do this for him — ^write o'er his dust — 
James the peaceful and the just." * 

If Edward Fairfax was sincere in this eulogy on kings, 
what would he have thought had he lived ten years longer 
than he did, and seen the doings of his nephew and grand- 
nephew, the Lord Ferdinando and his son Sir Thomas 
Fairfax ? 

Besides his poetical works, Edward Fairfax also engaged 
m polemical controversy, in defence of the institutions of 

* The Editor of " The Fairfax Correspondenoe " makes the following 
observation on this remarkable production : — '* The Edward Fairfax 
who wrote these lines was the brother of Sir Thomas, afterwards first 
Lord Fairfax, and distinguished himself in the reign of Ehzabeth (to 
whom he dedicated his translation of Tasso) for his adherence to the 
Church of England. * I am in religion,' he tells ns in his book on 
Dsomonology, ' neither a fantastic puritan, nor superstitious papist ; 
but so settled in conscience that I have the sure ground of God's 
Word for all I beUeve, and the commendable ordinances of our EngHsh 
Church to approve aJl I practise.' The facility with which he recon- 
ciled this declaration of faith with his admiration of King James, is as 
remarkable as the facility of his versification, so highly applauded by 
Bryden, aud imitated by Waller," — ^Vol. I., p.p. 3 — 4* 
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the Church of England against Dorrell, a Papist. His 
letters on this occasion are said to have been written with 
great ability and judgment, as well as a moderation such 
as rarely characterised such controversies. 

The " Daemonologia " was not published in his lifetime, 
but many copies of it were distributed in manuscript, some 
of which yet exist. Francis Hutchinson, D.D., in "An 
Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft," published in 
1718, thus mentions Fairfax and his work : — " Edward 
Fairfax of Fuyston in the Forest of Knaresborough, Esq., 
at the York Assizes prosecuted six of his neighbours for 
supposed witchcraft upon his children. The common facts 
of imps^ and fits, and apparition of the supposed witches 
were deposed, and the. grand Jury found the bills, and the 
Judge heard what the witnesses had to say; but having a 
certificate of the sober behaviour of the accused persons, 
he directed the jury so well that they cleared them. I 
quote this from a large manuscript which Mr. Fairfax, 
father of the afflicted children, drew up as a vindication of 
his own proceeding. The perusal of that manuscript I 
must acknowledge to the civility of the Rev. Mr. Wasse, 
Fellow of Queen's College in Cambridge." 

Nor has this singular narrative ever yet been fairly 
given to the public. In 1859 it was printed for the 
members of the ** Philobiblon Society," under the editor- 
ship of R. M. Milnes, Esq., the present Lord Houghton, 
who appended to it the following notice of the work, the 
author, and his family. 

** Many portions of this diary of domestic occurrences in 
the family of an English country gentleman, near two 
hundred and fifty years ago, are familiar to the students of 
manners and mysteries; but the consecutive perusal of 
the whole has seemed to me to be necessary to convey the 
full impression of its singularity and its truth. The 
author, though illegitimate, was fully accepted as a mem- 
ber of the noble and historic family of Fairfax, and had 
all the social advantages of a person of condition ; but it 
is, perhaps, owing to the circumstances of his birth, that 
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he abstained from political and military life, and was 
content with those rural occupations which gave him a 
competent subsistence and leisure for literature. Living 
in a district of Yorkshire, which even now is secluded and 
remote, he placed himself on the highest level of the 
accomplishments of his age, and he had the peculiar merit 
of giving to one of the chief classics of a foreign language 
almost the rank of a classic of bis own. In times of 
turbulent thought and rash opinion, he pursued a rare 
moderation in matters of religion, and writes with equal 
distaste of ' the superstition of Papists and the fanaticism 
of Puritans.' His wealthier relatives entrusted him with 
the management of their estates and the education of 
their children, as a discreet, observant, and learned man ; 
and it would be diflBcult to find a better representative of 
the moral and intellectual worth of his generation. 

** His wife, the mother of the children whose strange 
story is here recounted, was of the family of Laycock of 
Copmanthorpe, and sister of Walter Laycock, chief 
Aulnager of the northern counties. 

" The village of Fuyston lies in a small and picturesque 
valley, about two miles out of the road from Skipton to 
Harrogate. The site of New Hall is still recognisable, 
and a cottage remains built out of the old stone work, and 
perhaps part of the ancient structure. The tower of the 
church stands as it did in the time of Fairfax, but the 
body of the edifice has been taken down, and was replaced 
by a new building in 1697, leaving no material monument 
of the remarkable tenant of this wilderness, where 
books are as rare as civility or learning itself, during the, 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

"Of the daughters, the victims of the spell, Helen 
married a certain Christopher Yates in 1636, the year after 
Fairfax's death; the others persons of the name of 
Scarborough and Richardson, apparently obscure and 
rustic people ; and it is observable as a sign of the female 
education of the period, that of these girls, the children of 
the translator of Tasso, one signs her name in the rudest 
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fashion, and another affixes her mark to the parish register. 

" The original MS. of the 'Discourse of Witchcraft' is 
still in existence, and several transcripts may be found, in 
the libraries of the curious. One is in the hand writing of 
Miles Gale, rector of Keighley, and contains portraits of 
the witches, not ill drawn." 

We have tried in vain to verify the account given above 
respecting the daughters oif Edward Faurfax. The parish 
register of Fewston, which we thought most likely to 
remove the difficulty, 4s wanting from 1631 to 1637; there 
are indeed slight fragments belonging to the years 1633 
and 1634, but the name of Fairfax does not occur on them. 
As to the signatures it must be a mistake, as none of the 
entries of marriage in the register are signed by the 
parties thereto at that period, nor until nearly a hundred 
years afterwards. 

The manuscript whence this copy of the '* Dsemonolo^a" 
is printed formerly belonged to Ebenezer Sibley, M.D., 
professor of astrology, and a writer on that science. The 
title page states that it was transcribed by him from an old 
manuscript in 1793. 

The Daamonologia is a most singular production to be 
written by a man of genius and refined taste, conversant 
with much of the learning of his time ; for such Fairfax 
undoubtedly was. Credulity and superstition are apparent 
on every page, nor can we for a moment doubt the sincerity 
of his belief in what he relates. His mind might be 
poetical, as it undoubtedly was, but he was neither an acute 
observer, nor an exact logician, or he would have seen the 
fallacy of many of his own conclusions. There is a sweet 
simplicity about many parts of the performance, giving 
a description of the every-day life of the poet and his 
family, which gives us a clearer idea of the country life 
of that period, than could be derived from a hundred 
*< Eclogues." 

Though belonging to such an illustrious family, and 
possessed of such distinguished talents and reputation as a 
poet, it is surprising how little is known of the life of 
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Edward Fairfax. Even the little that is known about him 
has been doubted, his legitimacy has been denied on 
the slender grounds that some writers, when speaking of 
him, use the term natural son. A writer in ** Notes and 
Queries," Dec. 14, 1867, thus deals with the question of 
our poet's legitimacy — He was undoubtedly the legitimate 
son of his father, if the only reason to the contrary is the 
use of the term " natural son" In Elizabethan days (and I 
think long after), natural meant true, legitimate. When the 
term first became attached to illegitimate I cannot say. It 
would be curious to find out. Chapman in his translation 
of Homer's Iliad, Book iii., 259, makes Helen call Castor 
and Pollux, ^^ my natural brothers^ Again II. xiii., 165-6, 
** He was lodged with Priam, who held dear his natural sons 
no more than him," i.e. his own sons. Now our present 
use of the term is a non-natural use. A man's natural son 
is not his own ; according to law he is nobody's son. But not' 
to trifle, I believe with a little trouble I could place my hand 
on many authorities to prove that in Fairfax's day, the word 
natural was used for legitimate, and never as at present used. 

Theophilus Cibber, in his " Lives of the Poets," says that 
Edward Fairfax was a natural son of Sir Thomas. Sir 
Robert Douglas in his Scotch Peerage, generally remarkable 
for its accuracy, included Edward among the legitimate 
children. In the Analecta Fairfaxiana^ drawn up by Mr. 
Charles Fairfax, grandson of Sir Thomas, who must have 
known the exact relationship of every member of the 
family, the issue of Sir Thomas is given in detail, as 
we have stated above. 

The time of our poet's death is even uncertain, some 
accounts stating that it took place in 1632; others, with 
more probability of correctness, state that he lived until 
1635. Unfortunately, the registers of Fewston are deficient 
at that period, and the great and sudden fire at Fewston 
church, through the negligence of the plumber who was 
repairing the leads, in the spring of 1696, destroyed 
any monument which might have been erected to his 
memory thero. 
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i£ "At acesT^F rsafeiBoe wis mknowii to local 
jmK ^xne a Tecem peozd. MomirT. idio wrote 
a*ffiRCinr It Waaraiaiyi "^ at 1M3L stales, wfaoi speakiiig 
cc caif ctfi loZ x: N^sv&D-waik-CSnoii. near Otlej, tbat 
"* A ^^rrecseii ^icr*!* 3i ^ut viLi^ wns once the lesidmice 
c£ E£vicc Fk^ix. &^ dbe jaa^ mM i J timnslalnr of Tasso 
lie laiSut jocc*" "Re saoK eczor is repeated in Allan's 
*-H^&:x3' cc YocksaTO.*^ acd also ia Haigrove's ** ffistoiy 
cc Eaanssecsr^aia-'*' Wbai sadi ^narance was manifested 
bj wraerj on A? sfKC whic ccokL be expected from those 
as a «B$caace. Tbe saazsaco as XewbaD-widi-Clifton, never 
be»»^ed to ti&e tiasily of Fairfax, and in the year 1621 
was occupied by a ge&tSeman of the name of Procter ; 
whi^ NewhaS near FewstiiHi was a possession of the 
Fairfax family. If thae was any uncertainty before, 
the -* Dsemonologia.** now places die matter beyond the 
reach of donbt. The sitnation dose to a heck and mill, 
and to Fewston Tillage and Church, exactly describe the 
site of Xewhall, were there no other traditions or facts to 
identify the place. If even these were insufficient, further 
evidence is forthcoming in the wiD of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
the father of the poet. It is dated 13th January, 1599, in 
which he is described as *• Thomas Farfax th' elder, of 
Denton, Knight," and then goes on to s^y " My sonne, Sir 
Thomas Fayrfax the younger, knight, shall have the 
disposition, ordering, and performing of my funerale ;" and 
afterwards, " I do give and bequeath to Edward Farefax, at 
the request of my said sonne Sir Thomas Farfax, all that 
capital messuage called New Hall, and all lands, tenements, 
meadows, and pastures, with th* appurtenances Jying and 
being within the parishes of Otley and Fuiston, in the 
countio of Yorke, to the same Newhall belonging. To 
have and to hold the said capytall messuage, and all other 
the same promises with th* appurtenances, to the said 
Edward Fairfax, and the heires of his body lawfully to be 
begotten. Remainder to my said sonne Sir Thomas 
Fayrfax, Knight, and his heires for ever." — " Item. I do 
gi\*o unto the said Edward Farfax the summe of one 
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hundreth and fiftie pounds." It is likely that the estate 
was entailed, and the father could not legally make 
this bequest to his second son without the consent of the 
heir; and the bequest being made at the request of that 
heir shows the fraternal feeling which existed between the 
brothers. 

Newhall was (for we must now speak of it as a thing of 
the past), situate in the valley of the River Washburn, on a 
site now submerged under the Swinsty reservoir belonging 
to the Leeds Corporation, immediately below and to the 
south of the village of Fewston, about six miles west of 
Harrogate, and the same distance north-west of 
Otley, to which last named parish it belonged. Nor was 
it properly speaking in the Forest of Knaresborough, 
though often described as therein, being about one hundred 
yards outside its boundary. The house, which was 
demolished in 1876, presented only a humble appearance, 
and was of a square form, two stories in height, two rooms 
in length and the same in breath, the roof covered with 
thick grey slate. The back towards the brook Washburn 
on the north, and the front towards the steep rise of the hill 
on the south. The windows were some of them of the 
same age as the building, some of them modern insertions ; 
the older ones consisted of narrow lights divided by thick 
stone mullions. Some of the original glass remained up to 
the period of the purchase of the estate by the Leeds 
Corporation ; one piece was stained and bore the representa^ 
tion of a Pelican wounding her breast with her own bill, 
while three young ones below were looking up to her 
for their expected food; the birds were tincted or, 
standing on a helmet in profile gules. This had formed the 
crest of the arms, the shield below was partially destroyed. 
This we take to be the armorial bearings of the family of 
Pulleyn, owners of Newhall before it came into possession 
of that of Fairfax. "George Pulleyn, of Newhall, near 
Fewston, in the countie of Yorke," made his will, dated 
June 5th 1557, by which he bequeathed to his brother *' Sir 
John Pulleyn, vycar of Fuston, my lease of the Newhall, 
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and of other lands which I have of the grant of Mayster 
William Pulleyn." Sir John Pulleyn, was vicar of 
Fewston from 1545 to 1583. So the place evidently had 
not been long in the Fairfax family before it was given by 
Sir Thomas to his son Edward. To return to the house. 
Some years before we saw it the same window contained 
another piece of stained glass, which was broken by 
accident. The rooms were low, scarcely seven feet in 
height, but could not justly be called small. Tradition 
spoke of the house as having been more than double 
the size it was in its later years. On pulling down part of 
an old wall to make some repair in 1860, a gold ring, 
or rather hoop was found, broad and massive, on the inner 
circle of which was engraved in script hand " After consent 
ever content.** This ring and motto seem to tell a tale of one 
of the most interesting events of human life, of the 

'^ betrothed bride. 
She who would rather die with him. 
Than live to gain the world beside/' 

Such was the place, and such a portion of the house 
in which Edward Fairfax and his afflicted family resided ; 
and though the tradition of the neighbourhood is positive 
in fixing the residence of the poet here, the stories of 
his bewitched family appear to be quite forgotten. Now 
all is gone. Fairfax and his dwelling have alike become 
things of the past. 

The following entries belonging to the family of Fair- 
fax have been gleaned from the parish register of 
Fewston : — 

'« 1606. Elizabeth, daughter of Edw. Fairfax, Esq., was 
baptized the 8th of October." 

" Mary, daughter of Sir Ferdinando Fairfax, Knight, 
was baptized ye xii. day of May, 1608." 

"1615. Charles, sonne of Sr. Ferdinando Fairfax, 
Knight, was baptized the 26th day of March." 

This Charles was slain at the battle of Marston Moor, 
July 2nd, 1644, he being then a commander on the sid^ of 
the parliament* 
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" 1621. Anne, daughter of Edw. Fairfax, Esq., was 
baptized the 12th of June." 

She died the same year, as was believed, through the 
influence of witchcraft. 

'< 1621. Edward Fairfax, Esq., a child named Anne 
buried the 9th of October." 

The next entry belongs to the Menston family. 

*' Charles, son of Charles Faurfax, Esq., was baptized the 
22nd day of August, 1629." 

The next entry we believe to be that of the poet's 
widow. 

" Mrs. Dorothie Fairfax was buried the 24th day of Jan. 
1648." 

" Mrs. Maria Fairfax, the religious and virtuous wife of 
Charles Fairfax, of Menston, Esq., was buried the 21st day 
of October, 1657." 

1673. Januarie. William Fairfax, of Steeton and 
Newton, that noble and famouse esquire, was buried the 
five and twentieth day." 

" 1673. December. Noble Charles Faiifax, of Menston, 
Esquire, was buried the 22nd day." 

This last entry we believe belongs to the learned 
compiler of the Fairfax pedigree, the famous Analecta 
Fairfttxiana. 

The site of Newhall had not been selected in order to 
command an extensive view of the country around, for it 
was shut in. by hills on every side, and the prospect from its 
front was the most limited imaginable ; if for shelter, it 
was more appropriate, as it was situate in the lowest 
available part of the valley, and screened by trees on every 
side. If chosen as a place of retirement from the bustle 
and turmoil of the great world, as a kind of hermitage, no 
better choice could be made. Even to the period of its 
demolition it was not easily accessible, for there was not a 
carriage road deserving of the name leading to it; and 
during the earlier part of the seventeenth century we can 
easily conceive that the roads would be much worse than 
the^ are now, and that the place could only be reached by 
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strangers on horseback or on foot, when accompanied by a 
guide well acquainted with the blind paths which led to it 
from the valley of the Wharfe and the town of Otley on the 
one hand, and the towns of Knaresborough and Skipton on 
the other. It was just such a place as a man weary of the 
world would select, in which to hide himself from false 
friends or furious enemies ; such an one as the poet himself 
described when translating Tasso's poem : — 



€f 



Entised on with hope of future gaine^ 
I suffred long what did my soul displease ; 
But when my youth was spent my hope was vaine, 
I felt my native strength at last decrease^ 
I 'gan my loss of lustie yeeres complaine. 
And wisht I had enjoy'd the countrie's peace ; 
I bod the court f areweU, and with content. 
My later years here have I quiet spent. 

Amid these groves I walke oft for my healthe. 

And to the fishes, birds, and beastes give heed. 

How they are fed in forest, spring, and lake. 

And their contentment for ensample take.' 



it 



It is pleasant to walk where illustrious men have 
walked ! to look upon and admire the rocks and vales, and 
woods, and streams, which they beheld and loved. It is 
pleasing to the imagination to conjure up visions of the 
poet wandering by the sides of this lonely river in 
meditative mood, wrapped in deep thought, or repeating to 
his own tuneful ear his version of the Italian poet's song : 

" The birds awakt him with their morning song/ 
Their warbling musicke pearst his tender eare. 
The murmering brookes and whiskeing winds among 
The ratling boughes and leaves, their parts did beare ; 
His eies unclos'd beheld the groves along. 
Of swaines and shepherd groomes that dwellings weare.'* 

. The house, and the small estate belonging thereto, 
continued in the Fairfax family until the year 1716, when 
it was sold by Henry, Lord Fairfax, to Mr. James Ibbot- 
son of Leeds, with whose descendants it continued until 
purchased by the late Mr. John Bramley, of Norwood, who 
on bis decease in 1853 devised it to his daughter, the wife 
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of Mr. James Kent of Menwith, with whom thu owner- 
ship remained until 1871, when it was purchased by the 
Leeds Corporation, for the purpose of carrying out their 
Bcheme for supplying that town with water from the valley 
of the Washburn — bouse and land alike doomed to 
disappear, perhaps for ever, beneath one of their wide- 
spreailing reservoirs. 

Finally of Edward Fairfax we shall only say : 
" He lived the impeTBonation of an age 
That never sIibII return. His soul of fire 
Waa kindled bj the breath of the rude time 
He lived in." 
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D^MONOLOGIA: 

A DiSOOUBSX ON WiTCHCBAFT, 
As IT WAS ACTED IN THB FaMILT OF Mb. EdWABD FAIBFAX> 

At Futstonb, in thb County of Yobk, 
In thb Yxab 1621. 




PRESENT thee, Christian reader, a narrative of 
Witchcraft, of which I am a woeful witness, and so 
can best report it. Read this without vindicating 
passion, and in reading let thy discretion precede thy 
judgment. I have set down the actions and accidents 
truly; observe them seriously; with learning, if you be 
furnished that way ; if not, with reason and religion ; the 
enquiry will afford thee matter enough to assure the wise 
physician that there is more than natural disease. To 
answer the superstitious ignorant that the actors in this be 
no walking ghosts, nor dancing fairies, and to stop the 
mouths of the incredulous (who deny witches), for in this 
appeareth the work of Sathan, not merely his own, but 
assisted by some wicked coadjutors, by whose co-operation 
these innocents were thus cruelly afflicted. The particulars 
will manifest unto you how infallibly the children dis- 
tinguished the actions of the spirits from those of the 
witches, even to our capacity, who observed their words 
and behaviours in their extremities. First, let me give 
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you some notice of the Persons ; and I intreat you to be 
assured that for myself I am in religion neither a fantastic 
Puritan nor superstitious Papist ; but so settled in con- 
science that I have the sure ground of God's Word to 
warrant all I believe, and the commendable ordinances of 
our English Church to approve all I practice ; in which 
course I live a faithful Christian and obedient subject, and 
so teach my family. 

Of the patients, two are my daughters, of whom this 
was the estate when the witches began with them : — The 
elder, Helen Fairfax, a maid of 21 years, of person 
healthful, of complexion sanguine, free from melancholy, 
of capacity not apprehensive of much, but rather hard to 
learn things fit, slow of speech, patient of reproof, of 
behaviour without offence ; educated only in my own 
house, and therefore not knowing much. Elizabeth, my 
younger daughter, an infant of scarce seven years ; of a 
pleasant aspect, quick wit, active spirit, able to receive any 
instruction, and willing to undergo pains. Besides these 
of mine, one Maud Jeffray, daughter of John Jeffray, 
gent., aged about 12 years, hath suffered much from the 
same hands ; but I know her not so well as to speak of 
children with assurance, for this lamentable occasion did 
acquaint us only; neither know I her parents but by sight; 
and these be the persons afiElicted. 

The women questioned for this offence are in number 
six, of whom five fall in my knowledge; 'therefore I can 
give you some character of them ; and the spirits also I 
will describe, as the children demonstrated their shapes. 
The first is called Margaret Waite, a widow that some 
years ago came to dwell in these parts, with a husband ; 
who brought with them an evil report for witchcraft and 
theft ; the man died by the hand of the executioner for 
stealing, and his relict hath increased the report she 
brought with her for witcherie. Her familiar spirit is a 
deformed thing with many feet, black of colour, rough 
with hair, the bigness of a cat, the name of it unknown. 
The next is her daughter, a young woman, agreeing with 
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her mother in name and conditions, and, as is thought, she 
added impudency and lewd behaviour ; for she is young 
and not deformed ; and their house is holden for a recep- 
tacle for some of the worst sort — her spirit, a white cat 
spotted with black, and named Inges. 

The third is Jennit Dibble,* a very old widow, reputed 
a witch for many years ; and constant report confirmeth 
that her mother, two aunts, two sisters, her husband, and 
some of her children, have all been long esteemed witches, 
for that it seemeth hereditary to her family ; — her spirit is 
in the shape of a great black cat called Gibbe, which hath 
attended her now above 40 years. 

These are made up a mass by Margaret Thorpe,t 
daughter of Jennit Dibble, lately a widow, for which she 
beareth some blame. This woman, if you read the sequel, 
will perhaps seem unto you, not without great reason, to 
be an obedient child and docile scholar of so skilful a 
parent. Her familiar is in the shape of a bird, yellow of 
colour, about the bigness of a crow — the name of it is 
Tewhit4 



(I 

it 



* The family name of Waite does not occur in the parish register 
abont the year 1621. The following extracts from the register belong 
to the family of Dibb, or as Fairfax on this occasion writes, Dibble : — 
1615. The wife of Henry Dibb was buried the 3rd of January." 
1607. Eichard Jeffray and Jennet Dibb were married the 29th of 
Februarie." 

" 1623. June Ist. (There was another funeral the same day, after 
the entry of which occurs) — * Old Dibb's wife was buried same day.* " 

t The family name of Thorpe frequently occurs in the register ; the " 

foUowing are a few of the entries belonging to them about the period 

in question : — 
" 1603. Maud, daughter of Eaphe Thorpe, was baptised the 30th of 

June." 
** 1606. Eobert Thorpe was buried the 15th day of May." 
'* 1608. Raphe Thorpe had a child buried the 26th of December." 
'*1608. Margaret, daughter of William Thorpe, was baptised the 

leth day of April." 
" 1610. Jennet, daughter of Bichard Thorpe, was baptised the 12th 

of August." 

t Tewhit is the common name of the Lapwing, Vanellus cristatusl in 
thin district and a large portion of Yorkshire* 
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The fifth is Elizabeth Fletcher, wife of Thomas 
Fletcher,* daughter to one Grace Foster, dead long since ; 
a woman notoriously famed for a witch, who had so 
powerful hand over the wealthiest neighbours about her, 
that none of them refused to do anything she required ; 
yea, unbesought they provided her with fire, and meat 
from their own tables ; and did what else they thought 
would please her. 

The sixth is Elizabeth Dickenson,t wife of William 
Dickenson, of whom I cannot say much of certain know- 
ledge ; neither is her spirit known unto us. The report of 
her from my neighbour Jeffray you shall find dispersed in 
the subsequent discourse.^ 

There is a seventh which much afflicteth the children, 
very frequently in apparitions, and talking unto them ; but 
they know her not, and therefore call her the strange 
woman. This individum hath a spirit in the likeness of a 
white cat, which she calleth Fillie — she hath kept it twenty 
years. 

So many of these persons which fall within our know- 
ledge do inhabit within the Forest of Knaresborough,§ in 



* The Fletchers haye also left their mark in the register. 
" 1611. William Fletcher was buried the 26th of October." 

t There is a family of this name yet existing at Swinsty, in the same 
township as NewhaU, whom no one suspects of witchcraft. 

X These six women were tried at York Assizes on the charge of 
witchcraft. Sir Walter Scott, speaking of prosecutions of a similar 
kind, says: — "One of the most remarkable was (proh ptbdorlj 
instigated by a gentleman, a scholar of classical taste, and a beautiful 
poet, being no other than Edward Fairfax, of Fuyston, in Enares- 
borough Forest, the translator of Tasso's * Jerusalem Delivered.' He 
accused six of his neighbours of tormenting his children by fits of an 
extraordinary kind, by imps, and by appearing before the afflicted in 

their own shape during the crisis of these operations 

It happened, fortunately for Fairfax's memory, that the objects of his 
prosecution were persons of good character, and that the judge was a 
man of sense, and made so wise and skilful a charge to the jury, that 
they brought in a verdict of Not Guilty." — Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft. 

§ The Forest of Knaresborough in the old feudal days was a district 
of considerable extent, situate between the rivers Nidd and Wharf Oi 
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the parish of Fuystone,* in which dwell many suspected 
for witches, so that the inhabitants complain much of great 
losses sustained in their goods, especially in their kine, 
which should give them milk. For remedy whereof they 
would go to those whom they call Wiseman, f and these 
wizards teach them to burn young calves alive and the 
like; whereof I know that experiments have been made 
by the best of my neighbours, and thereby they have 
found help, as they reported. So Uttle is the truth of the 
Christian religion known in these wild places and among 
this rude people^-on whose ignorance God have mercy ! 
When any of them was questioned before a Justice, they 

• 

extending abont twenty miles in length, by seven or eight in breadth. 
It consisted of a great extent of old enclosed land, to which belonged 
upwards of 30,000 acres of common. It was enclosed by Act of 
Parliament in 1770, and mnch of it has been brought into cultivation. 
It is divided into eleven townships, of which three are parish towns, 
Fewston, or, as Fairfax writes it, Fuystone, being one ; so that instead 
of the Forest of Knaresborough being in the parish of Fewston — 
Fewston is in the Forest of Knaresborough. At the time when Fairfax 
wrote this treatise it would certainly be a wild district, the roads across 
it mere trackways, and much of it a state of nature ; and the people 
were probably as rude as the country they inhabited ; but at the same 
time we find that there were some among them who did not place 
implicit faith in witches and witchcraft, and consequently were more in 
advance of their age than Fairfax himself. 

* Fuystone, or Fewston, is a parish town pleasantly situated on an 
eminence on the northern bank of the river Washburn, about six miles 
west of Harrogate, and the same distance north-west of Otley. The 
houses are scattered irregularly among gardens and smaU garths, along 
the edge of a rather steep hill ; the church and parsonage being situate 
at the eastern extremity, overlooking a fine and close prospect of the 
valley of the Washburn, with its large, lake-like reservoirs. Amongst 
other objects visible from the churchyard 'in Fairfax's day was 
NewhaU, directly south in the bottom of the vaUey, and about a 
quarter of a mile distant. 

t The Wisemen appear to be the legitimate successors of the ancient 
magi, soothsayers, and augurs, who lived on the credulity of the people 
in the early ages ; their methods of divination were much the same ; 
, nor has their success been much inferior. Many of their rites have 
travelled thorough a long succession of ages; many of them are 
mutilated, and the parts of others have been awkwardly transposed ; 
they yet preserve, however, the principal traits which distinguished 
-them in their maturity— mystery and knavery. 
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wanted not both counsellors and supporters of the best. 
These men at feasts and meetings spread reports and 
moved doubts, inferring a supposal of counterfeiting and 
practice in the children, and that it was not serious, 
but a combination proceeding of mahce. These things 
they suggested to our next Justices, where it found a 
welcome, either for the person's sake who presented it, 
or, for that those magistrates are incredulous of things of 
this kind; or, for perhaps both these reasons. Here- 
upon objections were made against the truth by persons 
of three sorts; first, by such as attribute too much to 
natural causes ; some divines and physicians, who receiving 
information that the children in their trances and fits had 
divers convulsions and distortions of divers members, 
strange wringings in their bellies, and other symptoms, 
concluded that the matter was merely natural infirmity; 
neither did the infancy of the younger persuade them that 
she was free from that passion. To satisfy me herein some 
books were lent to me in physic, but they did not describe 
their agonies as I thought ; for I saw in the children many 
things which could not be done but by operations of 
agents supernatural ; for when any person in an extacy is 
heard to utter a sound, or to do such things as the organs 
of a natural body cannot effect, or sucluas the intellect 
passive of the parties could not have at, or before that 
instant, either from reason itself or from any of the outward 
or inward senses, then we must necessarily conclude that 
the patient hath that from without, by the agency of some 
power supernatural ; if good, from God, as in his prophets 
and apostles, — if evil, from the devil, as in enchanters, 
witches, &c. Let therefore the physician and philosopher 
consider the actions and speeches of these children, and 
they will be fully satisfied that my children in their visita- 
tion suffer more than natural disease. 

On Sunday, 28th October, 1621, my daughter Helen Fair- 
fax was sent into the parlour at my house at Newhall, a httle 
before supper time, to see that the fire did not hurt, and there 
she stayed for awhile; when WiUiam Fairfax, my eldest son, 
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came in the place and found her laid along upon the floor, 
in a deadly trance ; and by informing me we took her up, 
but could not recover her ; we called her mother, and 
made use of many means to recover her, but in vain ; for 
she laid several hours for dead ; but at last she respired, 
and shortly after spoke, then we found by her words 
that her imagination was — that she was at church at 
Leeds, hearing a sermon from Mr. Cooke* the preacher, 
and that she told to every one that spake to her. The 
next morning she was perfectly well again ; but for some 
days after she had many of the like trances ; and in them 
supposed she talked to her brothers and sisters, who were 
dead long before. We observed her speeches to them, and 
when she came to herself, she afiSrmed to be true, and 
added other things which she averred to have seen and 
heard in those trances. In these fits she had perfect 
symptoms of the disease called " the mother ;" f and for a 
long time we attributed all she said or did to it. 

* '' Alexander Cooke, B.D., was Yioar of Leeds from 1614 to his death, 
June 23rd, 1632. He was a native of Beeston, near Leeds ; author of 
many controversial tracts, under such titles as **Pope Joan," "A 
Dialogfue between a Protestant and a Papist," 1610. "Work for a 
Mass Priest," 1617. "More work for a Mass Priest," 1621; &c. &c. 
He was buried in the parish church of Leeds, leaving behind him the 
character of a good and learned man, abounding in charity, and 
exemplary in his life and conversation. For further particulars of him 
see Thoresby's Vicaria LeodiensiSy p. 71-9 

t For this peculiar female complaint, old "Nich. Culpeper, gent., 
student in physick and astrology," gives no fewer than thirty-two 
different remedies, one of the most potent of which is the plant 
Motherwortj in his book called ** The English Physitian enlarged." 
Sir Kenelm Digby in his "Discourse of the Power of Sympathy." 
relates the following story, which, as it has a large spice of superstition 
in it, we give as an illustration of this disorder — " I have known a very 
melancholy woman, which was subject to the disease called the Mother^ 
and while she continued in that mood she thought herself possessed, and 
did strange things, which among those that knew not the cause passed 
for supernatural effects, and of one possessed by the ill spirit ; she was 
a person of quality, and all this happened through the deep resentment 
she had for the death of her husband. She had attending her, four or 
five young gentiewomen ; Whereof some were her kinswomen and others 
9erved her as chamber-maids. All these came to be possessed as sh^ 
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On Saturday, 3rd November, near break of day in the 
morn, as she lay in my room, she cried out suddenly " — ^Oh, 
I am poisoned ! " Her mother asked, '* What with ? " 
She answered — " A white cat has been long upon me, and 
drawn my breath, and hath left in my mouth and throat so 
filthy a smell, that it doth poison me." We endeavoured 
to persuade her that she did but dream, and encouraged 
her not to let any conceit trouble her ; but she persevered 
to affirm it was true, and no dream ; and we did observe 
after this blowing in her mouth by the cat, in many of her 
trances, she voided much blood at her mouth. 

Wednesday, 14th November, she saw a black dog by her 
bedside, and after a little sleep, she had an apparition of 
one like a young gentleman, very brave ; and a hat with a gold 
band, and ruff in fashion ; he did salute her with the same 
compliment, as she said, Sir Ferdinando Fairfax * useth 
when he came to the house to salute her mother. That 
young man told her he came to be a suitor unto her, if she 
were minded to marry, and could like of him. And she asked 
him what he was ; he said he was a prince, and would make 
her queen of England and all the world if she would go with 
him ; she refused, and said — " In the name of God, what 
are you ? " He presently did forbid her to name God, to 
which she replied, — " You are no man if you cannot abide 
the name of God ; but if you be a man, come near ma and 
let me feel you." Which he would not do, but said it was 
no matter for feeling. She proceeded — " If you were a 

was, and did prodigious actions. These young maids were separated 
from her sight and communication, and not having contracted yet such 
profound roots of the evil, they came to be all cured by their absence ; 
and this lady was also cured afterwards by a physician, who purged the 
atrabilious hiimour." This is g^iven by the learned knight as a proof of 
the power of sympathy. 

* Son of Sir Thomas, first Lord Fairfax, and nephew of Edward 
Fairfax. In 1623, he was elected M.P. for Boroughbridge ; on the 
breaking out of the great civil war he was appointed commander for the 
Parliament in the north. He succeeded his father as second Lord 
Fairfax, Baron Cameron. During some part of his life he resided at 
Scough Hall, in the valley of the Washburn, about two miles distant 
fpom his uncle's house at Newhall, 
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man you would not deny to be felt, but you are the devil, 
and art but a shadow." Then he went away, but returned 
with a fair woman, richly attired, who, he said, was his 
wife, a fairer by much than she was, but yet, he said, if she 
would go with him, he would leave the other ; — but she 
refused to go with him. Then he departed, but left his wife 
for a small time, but returned and fetched her presently. A 
little after he appeared to her again, but not so brave as 
before, and offered her a knife, moving har to kill herself 
therewith. She told him she would not. Then he offered her 
a rope, which she also refused. Then he advised her to take 
a pin out of her clothes and to put it into her mouth. She 
answered ** I have no pins, my clothes are sewed." He 
said — '■' Yes, you have a great pin in your petticoat, which 
will serve your turn." She denied she had any such, but 
afterwards she shewed us the said pin, when she received 
her perfect senses. Further, he persuaded her to go to the 
beck to fetch water. She said " No, my father and mother 
will not let me fetch in water — shall I go to the beck for 
you to put me* into it ? Or, will I kill myself to go with you, 
think ye? If my father or brother were to come, you 
dare not tarry ! " He said, " Thy father is naught ; thy 
brother is naught; I am not afraid of any man." She 
replied, " I will send for Mr. Cooke." He said, " Cooke is 
a lying villain ! " At these words Mr. Cooke seemed to 
come in at the parlour door, in his gown, which he put 
back, as she after reported, and she saw his little breeches 
under it. She began to say, " You are welcome Mr. 
Cooke, take a stool and sit down. I am sore troubled with 
one here. See I he standeth back now, and trembleth. He 
offered me a knife, and a rope, &c." And so told Mr. 
Cooke all that had passed. Then Mr. Cooke took a 
parchment book from under his arm, and began to read 
prayers, and bid her not be afraid, but put her trust in God. 
(At that instant my son took the bible and read in the 
Psalms). And she said, " Hark ! Mr. Cooke readeth." At 
which instant the tempter went away and left her; but, 
the other like Mr. Cooke, did exhort her to have a good 
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heart, and to trust in God ; and said he would now depart 
but come again to-morrow, or when she sent for him. * 
So he went away, and she came to herself. Upon our 
demands what troubled her, she reported all this, not 
knowing" that we had seen or heard any part. But when 
we perceived by her speeches the manner of this great 
temptation, we rejoiced in prayer for her, and noted all she 
said. 

Here, I cannot but think who this comforter was, who in 
the shape of Mr. Cooke seemed to pray for her, instruct 
and comfort her. If an evil spirit, — ^then Sathan is against 
himself, and so his kingdom is divided. If a good one, it 
must be a good angel appointed for her particular guard. 

Upon Saturday, the fifteenth November, 1621, in the 
kitchen, she fell asleep, and then into a trance, in which the 
tempter again appeared ; and she began to say — ** Begone 
Sathan ! '' But he moved her to go into the chamber, and 
there to leap out ; or go into the back court, and there he 
would meet her ; but she refused all, and said — " Shall I go 
to the mill, for you to put me into the water ? " Then he 
offered her a dagger, which she would not take. That 
done he presented her with a red horse, furnished with a 
green saddle and trappings, and prayed her to get upon him 
and ride, and he would carry her with him. She answered 
'* Dost thou carry folk to hell on horseback ? Well, let 
them ride to hell who will, for I will go on foot to heaven ! " 
Then he cut off the horse's head, and she asked if it was 
usual to ride on a horse without a head? He replied, 
he could set that on again if she was pleased to ride. 

* These visions evidently belong to that class of phenomena now 
known by the name of " Spectral Ulnsions.** Macknish, in his " Philo- 
sophy of Sleep," says, "Various causes may so excite the brain as 
to produce these phantasmata, such as great mental distress, sleep, 
lessnesB, nervous irritation, religious excitement, fever, epUepsy- 
opium, delirium tremens, excessive study, and dyspepsia. I have 
known them to arise without the apparent concurrence of any mental or 
bodily distemper. I say appa/rentf for it is very evident there must be 
some functional derangement, however much it may be hidden from 
observation," 
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After these words she named God, whereunto he answered, 
there was no God but he. She asked what he was god 
of ? He answered, " God of Faith." She replied, *' You 
are a devil, and cometh to deceive me in pretty shapes, 
but now I see you are the same. What was that that 
came to me like my brother Thomas, all in gold lace? " He 
said it was one of his angels. She demanded, <<Hast 
thou angels ? " He answered, " Yea, ten thousand ! " 
She proceeded, " Thou art the devil, and thy pride was 
such thou wouldest have been equal with God. Thou wert 
a bright angel, as thy name shews, for thou wast called 
Lucifer, and thou didst rebel against God, and therefore a 
hell was made for thee and for all thy partakers ; and for 
all thy pride and bravery, yet thou art, and ever shall be 
in torment." Then he turned into the shape of a beast 
with many horns. She said, " 0, what terrible horns hast 
thou ! " Then was he like a calf. To which she said, 
"Now great calf, thou thinkest with thy ill-favoured 
shapes to slay me, but thou cannot ; for as God will not 
let thee deceive me with pretty shapes, so thou canst not 
slay me with thy ill-favoured ones, for thou art still but 
the same." Presently he was like a. very little dog, and 
desired her to open her mouth and let him come into her 
body, and then he would rule all the world. She said, 
**No! for thou didst deceive John Winn, at Leeds; but 
now thou art a dog, if I had a staff I would kill thee." 
Lastly, he filled the kitchen with fire. She said, " Wouldst 
ihou slay me with thy fire ? Thou canst not, for I neither 
care for thee nor thy fire. Thou canst not slay me, for 
God doth and ever will defend me." So he promised to 
come to her again in bed, and departed. When she came 
to herself and her memory was perfect, she confirmed all 
the words she had spoken in her trance, and the words of 
the spirit also ; which by her answers we had collected and 
set down, though we heard not his words at all. Yet her rela- 
tion of the devil's words and actions approved them to be as 
we had conceived and set them down. Which rule served 
afterwards and erred not in any of the following collections. 

P 
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On Friday, 16th November, she did sit up very late, 
being, not willing to go to bed as it seemed, because the 
spirit said he would come to bed that night. Her brother 
William, and Elizabeth Smith, a servant, did watch with 
her ; but at last she grew heavy with sleep and went to 
bed, and was presently in a trance ; which being perceived, 
I arose and came to her; whereupon she was instantly 
well,~ and told that a red cat laid upon her, but now she 
was gone. So she rested quietly till the morning. The 
day following the spirit appeared to her, and told her that 
he came to her in the night. She said, — " Yea, but thou 
durst not tarry ; but I will lie this night with my father 
and mother, and there you dare not come." Upon these 
speeches her mother took her to bed with her that night, 
where she rested quietly until the daylight in the morning. 
Then she said there was a black dog came to the bedside, 
and leaped upon the bed ; her mother in some fear started 
out of the bed, and I tried if I could feel the dog, but I 
felt nothing; and the wench said — ** The dog has leaped 
down and gone." So she arose, arid was in a trance at the 
same time. 

Upon Friday, November 23rd, 1621, I was in the 
kitchen with many of my family, and tliere some speeches 
were made about charmers and lookers on, (as our rude 
people call them) and the names of many were reckoned 
up who were thought to be skilful therein, and it was said 
that such as go to these charmers carry and give them a single 
penny. These words gave occasion to my wife to remember, 
and tell it, that she had a single penny given her amongst 
other money by Margaret Wait, senr., which she paid for 
corn. The woman desired her to keep the penny, for she 
would come for it again, which she did accordingly a few 
days after, and demanded it, affirming that she would not 
lack it for anything, for it kept her from dreaming. She 
said it had a hole in it by which she hung it about her 
neck by a thread, at which words such as were present 
laughed, especially W. Fish, then my servant, with whom 
the woman was very angry, and departed angry, without 
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her penny. Upon the relation I willed my wife to fetch 
the penny she had, but she gave no great respect to what 
was said, till I urged her thereunto, saying I would burn 
the penny, for by the woman's confession it had been put 
to evil use ; who said she had been much troubled with 
dreams since she wanted it, and therefore, I supposed, it 
was charmed ; but she found delays, until at last I told 
her that if Wait's wife were indeed a witch, as she was 
reputed, then if we went not presently it was likely it 
would be gone. She answered it could not, for it was 
safely locked up in the desk in the parlour. Myself not 
being satisfied, I arose, and with my wife went to the 
desk, which was locked; we opened it and sought the 
penny with all diligence, and left not a paper unopened, 
nor any place unsought, but the penny was not to be 
found. Whereat we were a little amazed, for the place 
where the penny lay was on a little shelf in the desk, easy 
to be seen, and the desk was surely locked when we came 
to it. That day in the kitchen, my daughter saw the 
similitude of a man come in at the top of the chimney, 
and presently fell into a trance. The man told her he had 
mended the daughter of John Jeffray,* and that he would 
mend her if she would. To whom she said, *' Hast thou 
mended Jeffray's daughter ? It is like enough, for they run 
to witches and wizards for remedy, but we will go to none 
such." He said, " Why will ye not be mended ? I will 
amend you if you will, for she is whole." She answered, 
" I will none of thy amends. God shall mend me when it 
pleaseth him, and none other. But where is the penny ? " 

* Jeffray is very oommon as a surname in the Forest of Enares- 
borongh, but this individual, John Jeffray, was located we believe, 
abont two miles to the eastward of Newhall, in the township of Nor- 
wood, in a house called "The Trees." The name is of frequent occur- 
rence in the Fewston parochial register. The following entry probably 
belongs to the young person bewitched : — " 1607. Maud, daughter of 
John Jeffray, was baptised the 6th day of February.'* This would 
make her 14 years of age in 1621, the great year of enchantment. The 
following singular entry also belongs to this family: — "1614. Old 
Jeffray wyfe, of the trees, was buried the 7th of April." 
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He answered, " It is gone." She said, <* You did take it 
away." Then he did change into other shapes, but she 
closed her eyes — till then they were open. He bade her 
look at him. She answered, " I will not, for thou dost 
turn thyself into some ill-favoured likeness, therefore I 
will not look at you," Further, she told him she purposed 
to go to church on Sunday, and there he durst not come, 
but he threatened to meet her by the way and hinder her. 
She replied, she would try it. So her eyes were still closed 
for a time, and at last she looked up and the spirit was 
gone. 

You heard how William Fish did laugh at Wait's wife 
for her speeches about the penny, and how the woman was 
offended at him for laughing ; — since which time a misera- 
ble infirmity has fallen upon him ; for the one of his feet 
is rotted away and fallen off from his leg, and hung up in 
his father's house, where he lyeth for a sad spectacle. 
His legs are now ready to fall off by the knee, and his 
certain death expected, * according to an imprecation 
against him. But I censure not these things. Jeffray's 
daughter, whom the spirit here speaketh of, is Maud 
Jeffray ; she saw a vision of a boy, who appeared to her 
as she was milking her father's kine ; and the wench there- 
upon fell often into many trances, and great extasies; 
whom many persons went to visit, and the report of it 
came to our ears about the midst of November. Her 
parents, as it is said, went to a wizard, who wrought so 
that the wench amended for six or seven weeks, and was 
perfectly well, but then relapsed into greater infirmities 



* This is a most extraordinary statement ; far too bad to be trne. 
The orednlons writer mnst either have deceived himself, or been de- 
ceived by others. As it is impossible for a human being to live any 
lengfth of time in snch a state as is here described, we natnrally expected 
that he wonld die and be buried in the ordinary manner, and looked 
into the parish register for the entry of his burial, but could not find 
it. The name of Fyshe, however, occurs there, — ** 1597 — obliterated — 
Sonne of Henry Fyshe, was baptized ye 7th day of May." This might 
be the identical William Fish of the poet's halluoination, who would at 
that time be 24 years of age. 
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than before. And this was the amending of that child 
which the spirit told of when he offered to amend my 
daughter. 

TJpon Sunday, the 25th November, she went to the 
church,* both before and after dinner ; and that evening 
Mr. Smithson,f vicar of Fuystone, came to visit her, and 
tarried supper with us ; and after supper, as we sat talking 
of other things in the parlour, especially of the R^nny, 
my daughter had occasion to open the desk, which stood 
by fast locked. She opened the lock and lifted up the 
cover, and presently, both she and all who were present 
saw the penny lying upon the shelf in the desk, to the 
great marvel of us all, especially of myself, who had so 
diligently sought for it before. Whereupon I took it and 
put brimstone upon it, and so thrust it into the midst 'of 
the fire, which was so vehement that it moved Mr. Smith- 
son to say, " I warrant you it will trouble you no more," 
and we all thought it to be molten and consumed, yet on 
Sunday following, 2nd December, the penny again lay in 
sight before the fire, and was then taken up by Edward 
Fairfax, my son, a boy ten years old. Then I took it, and 
with brimstone and fire dissolved it, and beat it to powder 
on a stone. 

After this, for the first four days of December she had 
some apparitions in the shape of such persons as she well 
knew,— as of her brother Edward, of her uncle Martin 
Laycock, J of John Simpson, my servant ; but she talked 
to none of these, neither was in any agony at the sight of 
them. 

Until this time we had no suspicion that this should be 
witchcraft ; but the matter of the penny, and the fame of 
the woman that did bring it to the house gave cause to us 

*The olmroli of Fewston was only a quarter of a mile distant from 
KewhaU, and could be distinctly seen from it* 

t Nicholas Smithson was vicar of Fewston from 1591 to 1682. 

X Her mother's brother, who had another brother named Walter, 
who was chief anlnager of the Northern counties. They Were of the 
family of Laycock, of Copmanthorpe, near York. 
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to sormifle that it might be the action of some witch, many 
being evil reputed, but we were slow to believe, yet on 
Wednesday, the 5th December, this accident the more 
confirmed us : — My daughter was in the kitchen, and fell 
into a trance, unto whom appeared a woman, as she often 
reported, Uke to Wait's wife in all things save that she 
looked somewhat younger. The woman saluted her and 
said, ^^ Mrs., I am a poor neighbour come to see you, and 
have nothing to bring you but this penny, buy with it 
what you please." And thereupon she laid upon her 
knee a single penny ; but she willed her to get gone, and 
take her penny with her; which the woman did accord- 
ingly. But she came again presently, and brought in her 
arms a child in swaddling clothes, and with frowning looks 
said — *' I will have thy life, and the child shall suck out 
thy heart's blood ! " Whereupon she set the child to her 
breast, which, as she thought, sucked vehemently for the 
space of half an hour; all which time she lay in great 
agonies, and grieved sore, and seemed to us who stood 
about her to be very sick. In the end she cast up all in 
her stomach, and the child thereupon was taken from her 
breast by the woman, and she spake and said — "Hast thou 
given it me ? Well, God's will be done ! " And having spoken 
these words the woman departed with the child, and she 
came io herself. I asked her how she did, she answered 
— " Well, but I must die presently for my heart's blood is 
sucked out, and I have cast it up." Then she told us all 
the manner of the woman's coming and the child's sucking 
and averred the woman was Wait's wife, and therefore 
concluded she must shortly die ; but we comforted her, 
and assured her she did not cast up any blood; but 
that we perceived she was in great agony, and that 
she had a natural vomit ; and informed her that these 
were illusions or lies from the devil, or some witches; 
and therefore we gave her the best advice we could 
from places of Scripture to persuade her, and so in 
the end she was satisfied, and smiled at the deceit of 
the witch. 
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Upon Saturday, December 6th, Henry Graver,* a neigH- 
bour came to see her, and found her in a trance, in 
which she remained not long; and when she came to 
herself, she told that two hares fought before her very 
cruelly, so that they drew blood one of another ; one of 
them she said was the true colour of a hare, the other was 
not so, but mostly white. 

TJpon Friday, the 7th December, she was in bed in the 
parlour, and so fast asleep that none could wake her, 
at last he heard her say — " Shall I sleep three hours and 
then be well ? " This was heard by her brother, William 

• The family of Graver was of good standing and repute in Fews- 
ton, and this person does not appear to have yielded to the blind belief in 
witchcraft which misled Fairfax and many of his neighbours. He is 
even charged afterwards with aiding, abetting, and screening the 
witches, which we think is much to the credit of his good sense, con. 
sidering the infatuation of the age in which he Uved. The family were 
of good old yeoman stock, and long standing in the Forest of Knaresbro*. 
Bobert Graver and Henry Graver paid poll tax in this parish in 1378. 
In 1536, John Graver, of Fuyston, was a witness to the will of Bobert 
Beokwith, of Dacre. The name occurs in the Fewston register in 1596, 
and the foUowing extracts from the same record also belong to this 
family : — 

" 1602. Mary, daughter of Henry Graver, was baptized the 18th of 
August." 

" 1605. Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Graver, was baptized the 8th 
of September." 

" 1616. Ann, daughter of Henry Graver, was baptized the 28rd of 
Februarie." 

" 1621. Margaret, daughter of Henry Graver, was baptized the 16th 
of April." 

"1606. Xpofer Graver and Isabel Ward were married the 1st of 
June." 

"1606. William, son of Xpofer Graver, was baptised the 30th 
November. 

" 1607. Alice, daughter of William Graver, was baptized the 28th of 
Januarie." 

** 1641. Henry Graver was buried the 12th of Februarie." 

'* 1654* Badulphus Graver, Clericus, in hoc parochia natus et educa** 
tus ; de ecclesia de Long Green in comitate Derbensi sepultus 

fuit Septimo die Martii." 

From the above extracts it is evident that there were three families 
of the name of Graver Uving in the parish of Fewston at one time* 
Bichard Graver paid hearth tax in Thruscross in this parish 1672« 
The name is now extinct. 
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Fairfax. This was told her by a woman like Wait's wife 
— that if she did not tell she should be well in three hours, 
but if she told, then she would have her life ; and many 
other such like speeches, among which she said to the 
woman — "Dost thou deny thou pinned my band? Thou 
knowest it is true, and I had a kit of water in my hand to 
cast on the clothes, or else thou sbould'st not. Thou sent 
two hares to me, but I do not care for all the spirits thou 
can'st send." The woman replied — "You think I do 
bewitch you, but I do not, it is Bess Foster, (viz. Elizabeth 
Fletcher) ; and I will tell you when : If you remember 
your mother sent you to Bess Foster's last summer for 
money for corn, and as you did return from her house, you 
did sleep upon the stile in Bland Fields,* and you could 
scarcely get over Rowton bridge for sleeping, and again 
you did sleep in your own pasture a great while. There- 
fore it is Bess Foster, and not I that bewitched you." She 
' replied — " I think one of you witches will hang another, 
I will have a warrant for you." The woman said — " Nay, 
thine uncle Sir Thomas Fairfax is not at home." She 
answered — " If he be not at home, there be other justices." 
This discourse continued long. In the meantime Wait's wife 
came to my house, for I had sent for her, with intent to make 

* From this piece of topography it is evident that Bess Foster 
resided in Norwood, ^d probably a couple of miles east of NewhaU. 
Bland Fields yet retain the name, and a footpath yet leads np them 
from the river Washburn to the turnpike road which intersects Norwood 
from north to south, leading from Pateley Bridge to Otley. Eowton 
bridge was a foot bridge across the Washburn, about a mile east of 
Newhall. A ford for carts, near which were some stepping stones, bore 
the name of Eowton Wath up to a recent period, now all have dis- 
appeared, and instead of the rural footpath winding through the pasture, 
and the bridge of timber crossing the wood fringed river, we see 
"Water, water everywhere." By thus sending her daughter for the 
money for the com sold, it is evident that Mrs. Fairfax was receiver as 
well as paymaster-general of her husband's estate. The farm at New- 
haU, we are quite sure, would yield no surplus com for sale j but we 
must bear in mind that Edward Fairfax held Fewston miU, only a few 
hundred yards from his own house, on the opposite side of the Wash- 
bum, and to his other qualifications and occupationB added that of a 
com miller. 
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trial if my daughter would challenge her to be the woman 
who appeared to her with the child that sucked her breast. 
The person of the woman I knew not when I saw her in 
my kitchen, until I was informed who she was; then I 
walked forth with her under the side of the garden, and 
told her my suspicions, and reasons I had for the same, 
namely, that she got a touch of my daughter when she 
pinned her band. I told her also the matter of the penny 
and of her apparition with the child. She denied all, and 
during the time she talked with me, my daughter in her 
bed continued still the conference aforesaid with her simili- 
tude, to my astonishment. * After going between the bed 
and the garden, and hearing how it passed in both places, 
the woman herself with me was in great passion when I toM 
her what I heard in the parlour, and she desired to be gone, 
or that Margaret Wait, her daughter, might come to her, 
for she must needs speak to her daughter. But I still 
threatened she should be carried before a Justice. I sent 
for Henry Graver, and for Mr. Smithson, the Vicar of 

* This is the most eztraordinaTy part of the case, and which would 
require the gfreatest amount of credulity to beUeve. Here was a woman 
carrying on discourse in two distinct places at the same time, a feat, we 
presume, which would overtask the most voluble of the sex. Sir 
Walter Scott remarks on this point — " Admitting this last circumstance 
to be a legitimate mode of proof, it gave a most cruel advantage against 
the accused, for it could not be confuted even by the most distinct 
alibi. To a defence of that sort it was replied, that the afGlicted 
person^did not see the actual witch, whose corporeal presence must in- 
deed have been obvious to every one in the room, as well as to the 
afflicted ; but that the evidence of the sufferers related to the appear- 
ance of their spectre or apparition. The obvious tendency of this 
doctrine as to visionary or spectral evidence, as it was called, was to 
place the life and fame of the accused in the power of any hypochon- 
driao patient, or malignant imi>OBtor, who might either seem to see, or 
aver she saw, ^e spectrum of the accused." A notion of this dual 
power in the human being appears to have haunted the brain of that 
fanciful philosopher. Sir Kenelm Bigby. In his treatise ''On man's 
Boul" he says — "that she (the soul), is nowhere, and (yet upon the 
matter) everywhere ; that she is bound to no place, and yet remote 
from none ; that she is able to work upon all, without shifting from one 
to another, or coming near any ; and that she is free from all, without 
removing or parting from any one." 
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Fuystone, to whom I reported the strangenesa of the case ; 
and of them expected advice, but I found myself deceived 
in that expectation, for these men were great friends to the 
woman, and turned all their speeches to entreat I would 
suffer the woman to depart, and to make further trial before 
I brought the woman in question; to which I consented. 
This while the wench in bed talked to her similitude, and 
exhorted her to repentance, else she would be hanged ; and 
told her that the Scriptures said, " There shall not be a 
witch in Israel." I stayed the two men and the woman 
till my daughter should arise ; who, about the end of .three 
hours, recovered from her trance and arose, and reported 
what had pavssed between t^e woman and her. The wench 
knew nothing that the woman herself was with me, whom 
I stayed and kept in talk. The wench being ready, came 
forth to us, and as soon as she saw Wait's wife, she said — 
" This is the woman in all respects that came to me with the 
child, and who stood even now by my bedside." This trial 
being made, I yielded to let the woman go, and told her my 
opinion, I doubted she was a witch, and therefore, if any- 
thing came to my daughter she should answer it with her 
life. So I dismissed her, and going foremost towards the 
gate of the court, suddenly she slipped before the two men, 
and with her hand gave a clap upon the back ; at which I 
turned suddenly, and said — ** See, if thou show thyself not 
a right witch indeed, who cannot depart without getting a 
touch of me, that thou mayest bewitch me ; but I hope 
God will preserve me." My wife by chance saw this, and 
with much passion threatened her with hanging, if any 
evil came unto me. The woman went away murmuring, and 
in her going home so often stood still, and sometimes 
turned about, and sometimes looked back in a strange 
manner, that divers men working in a close "as she went, 
and other persons marvelled to see her so sore troubled. 
In this report of the accident of this day, that which con- 
cerned Bess Foster, was this — Elizabeth Fletcher, usually 
called Bess Foster, did owe some money to my wife for 
corn, who sent my daughter for it to her house ; in her 
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return the wench was very sleepy, and sat down upon a 
stile in a close called the Bland Fields, and after that in the 
bushes in a cow pasture belonging to my house ; in which 
places she did not sleep, but was rather in a trance, for in 
the time she sat she heard the birds sing, and saw some 
strange things, which her memory served not to describe. 
This happened in the summer before, and was not known 
to us before the trance revealed it. As to the pinning of 
the band, that was in the summer also. My wife had laid 
forth upon the grass some of her finest linen, to make 
it white, and she left my daughter Helen to sit beside, and 
attend it with her work,* who went down by chance to the 
river, and fetched a kittle of water with intent to throw the 
same upon the cloths, and so brought it towards them in 
both her hands. At that instant Wait's wife, then unknown 
to any of us, came unto her, saying, — " Mrs, your band is 
loose, let me pin it," — and so stepping to her, did either 
pin her band, or seemed so to do. Which may well be true, 

• This is a pretty piece of pastoral life, and pleasantly reminds us 
of the " sweet simplicity " of ancient days, when the daughters of 
kings, and mlers drew water for the flocks, and attended with their 
maidens to wash the linen of the household ; — as did Nausicaa, daughter 
of King Alcinous, described by Homer, in the Odyssey : — 

" They seek the cisterns where Phssacian dames 
Wash their fair garments in the limpid streams ; 
Where gathering into depth from falling rills. 
The lucid wave a spacious basin fills. — 
And while the robes imbibe the solar ray, 
O'er the green mead the sporting yirgins play.'* 

The river Washburn, in summer a bright, sparkling, lively stream, flowed 
almost close to^NewhaU, and the land sloped gently down to the water, 
forming a gfrassy bank. A footpath from Fewston there crossed the 
stream by means of a range of large stepping-stones, here called "" hip- 
pins ; " and in -the little meadow here we can easily imagine the finest 
of the household linen spread on the grass to bleach, and a member of 
the illustrious house of Fairfax attending to it. The author of " The 
Gentle Shepherd " would have described the spot, as 

" A flowrie howm, between twa verdant braes, 
Where lasses use to wash and spread their claes ; 
A trottin' bumie whimplin' thro' the gfround, 
Its channel pebbles, shioing, smooth, and round." 
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for she was told in a vision that the woman only made 
show to pin her band, with intent to get a touch of her, 
which by that means she obtained ; and more, for she took 
from the wench's neck a thread, by which she got more 
power upon her than by the touch. The girl affirmed that 
her band was not loose at all, but that she could not resist 
her touching of her in that sort, because both her hands 
were employed in carrying the pail of water. 

You may gather by these touches that the devil pre- 
scribeth rules and circumstances by the witches to be 
observed, in the doing whereof if they fail, their attempt 
has not the success they designed. Whether these cere- 
monies are the same to all, or diversified- to sundry witches, 
I am not so well acquainted with their devils and them as 
to know. Thus my own experience teacheth me in my own 
case, that these two of my children, whom the woman 
touched, have suffered all these extremities ; the witches 
themselves in their apparitions confessing they could not so 
violently deal with the rest. 

Upon Monday, 10th November, as she stood by the 
window in the kitchen, mending an old cuff sewed with 
black work, she was suddenly in a trance, yet fell not, but 
stood upon her feet; her eyes were open and she still 
sewed, but she was speechless, and not sensible of any- 
thing done or said to her. She was taken and set down 
upon a seat, where she continued sewings and did find out 
and mend all the places in the cuff, and when her thread 
was out she took some out of her bosom, and did thread her 
needle readily, and when her work was finished she came to 
herself, but told not of anything she saw in her trance. 
Towards night, the same day, she fell into another trance 
like the former, and she made signs for a needle and thread, 
which were given her, then she took up her apron, and in a 
corner thereof began to sew her work in true stitch, as they 
call it; and the mother did observe that she looked at 
something upon her knee, and that she numbered some- 
thing by nodding her head so many times, and it seemed to 
her she told stitches, and ever she had sewed so much 
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as she had numbered ; and thus she continued until she had 
sewed about two inches long, and she seemed to be much 
pleased with her work, and could not be put out of it. I 
took the Bible and laid it upon her knee open just upon the 
place she looked at, so that she could no more see the 
thing she sewed. Whereat in great displeasure she threw 
herself backward, and fell into a deadly extasie, and so 
continued very long. At the last she came to herself, and 
then told us that upon her knee was laid open an excellent 
work as long as her hand, that which she had sewed was a 
branch upon one side, and she would have taken out all the 
rest if she had been let alone. This was the first time that 
ever she took a pleasure in anything said or showed to her 
in trance or vision; and her mother picked out of her 
apron the branch she had sewed, lest she should take some 
delight in it afterwards, — which I well approved. 

On Tuesday, the 11th December, she was in a trance in 
her bed, and talked much, but she was in so great agony 
and wept so extremely, that her words by reason of her 
sobs and tears could not be understood, so that we noted 
nothing from her mouth as we usually had done. At last 
she came to herself, and arose and made her ready, and 
it was soon perceived that her memory was quite gone, so 
that she had forgot what she had seen in her trance, and 
forgot also all that had happened unto her before, denying 
that she had been in any such trances, or seen any such 
visions of spirit or witch, or ever ailed anything. Thus 
she continued a long space, and none could persuade her to 
the contrary. At hist I took her alone into the parlour 
and caused her to sit down at the feet of the bed where 
she slept ; then I exhorted her, and supposing that her 
silence proceeded rather from fear than forgetfulness, I 
encouraged her to defy the devil and his ministers, and 
say boldly, " Lord, open thou my lips, and let my mouth 
show forth thy praisa ! " but she remained silent and could 
not speak. And when I earnestly pressed her to speak 
them, she fell back on the bed in a deadly trance. Then 
I called company^ and we prayed together for her, and 
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after a little time she came perfectly to herself, and her 
memory was restored, and she declared there came to her 
in her bed two women and three boys, who threatened to 
kill her and to carry her away, bed and all, which was the 
cause of her extreme weeping. Also they said unto her 
that they could get no power on her till she had a clean 
smock in such a place, which if she put on she should never 
live. This is all she could remember of that vision. The 
same night as she read in the Bible in the kitchen, Wait's 
wife, in her usual manner came to her, and bade her leave 
reading, and she was thereupon in a trance, and could not 
speak. Yet her eyes were open, and she read still to her- 
self. At last the woman pulled out of a bag a living thing, 
the bigness of a cat, rough, black, and with many feet. 
This thing came up upon the book, but with her hand she 
put it back often, as we perceived. At last her eyes were 
closed, and her brother William read in the book ; she did 
hear, and groping for the candle took it out of the stick 
and held it to her brother with her hand, following his 
reading, moving the candle from side to side; yet her 
eyes were fast closed and she saw not at all. Lastly, she 
sunk down in a deadly trance, and lay therein awhile, and 
then came to herself and told what had passed, and that 
Wait's wife did make her believe that the creeping thing 
should eat up so much of the book as she had read ; and 
threatened that she would have her life, and exhorted her 
to give her soul unto her god, and she would make her like 
unto herself. To which she answered, " Thy god is the 
devil, and thou art a witch ! Wouldst thou have me like 
thee ? "• These words we heard. Indeed also she told us 
when she fell down as dead. Wait's wife pulled her down 
by the legs, and took the use of them from her ; which 
we found to be true, for she was lame and could not 
go, and was carried to bed in a woman's arms, and so 
taken up the next day, yet before dinner she had them 
restored. 

Upon Friday, 14th December, she was in a trance, and 
felt a naked hand touch her bare knees, which took the 
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use of her legs from her ; and she felt also a finger touch 
her eyes, each after the other, and her eyes were thereupon 
closed so fast that by no means the lids could be lifted up, 
though we strove much to open them. Thus she continued, 
and was carried into her bed chamber, where she lay both 
lame and blind ; but before she went to bed she had her 
leg and eyes restored again in a strange manner, which 
for some causes I forbear to relate, and am persuaded that 
the hand and finger which made her lame and blind were 
the members of a true body, not of a spirit. 

On Thursday, 15th December, a black cat came to her, 
and setting her forefeet on her knee, blew in her mouth, 
which made so great- a heat in her mouth and stomach, as 
if it had been fire, and she had drink given her to quench 
it. This was done twice that day, and when the cat 
opened her mouth to blow on her, she showed her teeth 
like the teeth of a man or woman. 

On Sunday, 16th December, she did baste a capon at the 
fire, and suddenly gaped a little ; her mother demanded the 
cause; but she was in a trance and could not answer. She 
put forth her hand as if she took hold of something, and 
made signs to such as were present to take hold with her ; 
but her signs were not understood. When she came to 
herself, she reported that as she basted the capon a young 
wench in a green gown threw into her mouth a handful of 
something like meal, which had a very ill taste ; and that 
she got hold of the wench's gown, and would have had 
somebody to have taken hold with her, but none would, 
and that the wench with both hands plucked her gown 
from her and departed. Soon after, not being in a trance 
at all, she said that Wait's wife looked in at the window 
and willed some one to go out and to take her, Peter Crois- 
dale and William Fish* ran forth, but saw nobody. Yet she 
said, " See ! now she goeth forth by way of the turf 

* Is tilis onr old aoqnaintanoe WiUiam Fish, whose feet rotted off 
at the malediotions of Wait's wife? If so, here is a miracle greater 
than any wrought by the witches, for his legs are restored to him, and 
he is able to mn forth. 
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stack,* and calleth to me." From that day to the last of 
December, she was not much troubled. 

Monday, the last day of December, she was three times 
in a trance, morning, noon, and night, in every part of 
which a boy appeared to her, apparelled in scarlet breeches, 
a ruff in fashion, and a hat with a gold band, with whom 
she had much strange discourse. Among other things he 
told her that he lay, on the Thursday before, on a stool 
under the table in the likeness of a black cur. And it was 
true, there was such a cur which lay there at that time, 
and he repeated what he heard me repeat to her uncle, 
Martin Laycock, of her visitation ; and that the day before 
he went with her uncle and me to Mr. Procter'sf house, 
a lawyer, who Uves three miles from me ; and he named to 
her some of the company which that day dined there, viz : 
two young gentlewomen, daughters to Sir Guy Palmes ;J 
and one old gentlewoman called Mrs. Moor, and others, 
whose names till then were never known to her. Further, 

* This is another toach of rural life — ^the fuel used in the dwelling 
of the translator of Tasso's Jerusalem was turf and peat from the 
moors. 

'* A snug thack house, before the door a green, 
Hens on the middin, ducks in dubs are seen. 
On this side stands a bam, on that a byre, 
A peat-stack joins and forms a rural square." 

t Thomas Procter, Esq., of NewhaU-with-Clifton, near Otley, 
barrister-at-law, died December 16th, 1646. His son, Henry Procter, 
married Anne, daughter of Thomas Fawkes, Esq., of Famley. The 
Procters were owners of NewhaU-with-Clifton, from 1690 to 1654. This 
house in its complete state was a large turreted building, and has been 
by many writers mistaken for the residence of Edward Fairfax, the 
poet. It is situate about a mile from Otley, and now belongs to the 
family of Fawkes, of Farnley Hall. 

X Sir Guy Palmes, serjeant-at-law, resided at Lindley Hall, a large 
castellated mansion situated on an eminence abore the confluence of the 
rivers Washburn and Wharfe, and overlooking some of the finest 
scenery of beautiful Wharfedale. It is about four miles distant from 
NewhaU, the residence of Fairfax, now occupied as a farm house, 
and also the property of the Fawkes family, of Famley Hall. Not- 
withstanding the apparent rusticity of his situation and pursuits, thia 
affords us proof that Fairfax was the associate of the best of tiie 
gentry in his neighbourhood. 
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he declared what private speeches I had with her uncle at 
parting, which was in Mr. Procter's dining chamber ; and 
also what business I had with Mr. Procter, and many other 
particulars, which I wondered to hear her recite, for that I 
knew them to be very true, and only known to myself. 
Also he said to her that I should not go to Otley* that 
day as I purposed, for he would tarry with her till it was 
too late for me to go. She answered — ** You cannot hinder 
my father, for you dare not appear to him, but only to me ; 
which I thank God for, and take patiently, for you can do 
no more than please God to suffer you ; but the time is 
short." Then he said, in summer last she saw him between 
the kitchen and milkhouse often, almost every day for 
a week together, in the likeness of a little black dog. She 
answered, she thought he said true, for she saw such a dog, 
but did not remember it till then. These things could not 
come into her head but by supernatural means. 

Upon Tuesday, 1st January,! she saw. in trance an old 
man, a boy, and a woman ; the man wore a pair of ruffs | 
which she challenged for hers, and said they had been 
stolen from her. The man confessed they were hers, and 

* The town of that name in Wharf edale, about six miles distant 
from NewhaU, and the nearest market whence he conld obtain the 
necessary supplies for his family, beyond what were furnished by his 
own farm. 

t This would be the beguming* of the year 1622, according to the 
new style ; but as that was not in use until long afterwards, Fairfax 
does not note it as the first day of the new year. 

t This fashionable article, which originated in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was much worn by both male and female dandies, is thus 
described by Stubbs in his " Anatomy of Abuses :" — " Great ruffs, or 
neckerchers, made of Holland, lawn, cambric, and such cloth so delicate 
that the greatest thread in them shall not be so big as the least hair 
that is, starched, streaked, dried, patted, and underpropped by the 
supertasses, the stately arches of pride sometimes overshadow three or 
four orders of minor ruffs placed gradation one beneath the other, and 
aU under the master ruff, which was itself clogged with gold, silver, or 
silk lace of stately price, wrought aU over with needlework. Some- 
times they are pinned up to their ears, and sometimes they are suffered 
to hang oyer the shoulders like flags or windnuU saUs fluttering in the 
wind." Queen Elizabeth is always represented as wearing the ruff. 
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that he stole them. This seemed to be true, for the ruffs 
were never seen from that time. The day after, being 
Wednesday, she was in bed in a trance, and a young man 
did appear to her. He told her there were seven that 
bewitched her, and said he had her here alone now. She 
answered — " My father and mother are also in bed beside 
me, and if there were none, I care not, for God is always 
with me, and He is my chief friend. You cannot say 
your prayers, but I can. All may know what you are l" 
Then he took out of his poke a thing like a naked child, 
and did beat it. She said — " What a villain to abuse a 
pretty child !'* Then presently she perceived it was no 
child, and saw it was not flesh and blood. He told her it 
was her picture,* by which they did work upon her. She 
said indeed they had pricked her heart twice, but God 
would not suffer it to be done the third time. " How 
many have you killed by that means ?" He answered, " A 
thousand." She exclaimed, ** All those thousand souls be 
in heaven !" Then he told her he could tell her how long 
she should live. She said, " Thou should not tell me when 
the Lord stops thy mouth." And he for some time could 
not speak. After a little space he offered to lay her picture 
in bed vsdth her; and he spake again, saying, "Henry 
Graver and the vicar of Fuystone are good men, for they do 
not bear with you." She said, " Get you to them I He is 
not worthy of being a vicar that will bear with witches, 
and for Graver, he is afraid of you." Then he offered 
again to tell her how long she should live, but she would 
not let him, and said — " In the name of Jesus Christ get ye 

* The image or picture is one of the ordinary prooesses of witoh- 
craft, and is thus described in " Potts' Discovery of Witchcraft." The 
speediest way to take a man's life away by witchcraft is to make a 
picture of clay, like unto the shape of the person whom they mean to 
kill, and dry it thoroughly ; and when they would have them to be ill 
in any one place more than another, then take a thorn or pin, and prick 
it in that part of the picture you would have to be ill ; and when you 
would have any part of the body to consume away, then take that part 
of the picture and bum it. And when the whole body to oonsume 
away, then take the remnant of the said picture and bum it ; and so 
thereupon by that means the body shall die. 
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away!" So he vanished, and she recovered from her 
trance. I rode three miles from home, and when I was 
gone she came into the court ; and the boy she saw before, 
and another less than him came out of the garden, and 
offered to take hold of her ; but she stepped back into the 
porch, and sat down upon a stone bench and then fell into a 
trance, and in this estate was found and brought into the 
kitchen, where the boys again appeared unto her, at the 
sight of whom she looked up ; and they brought her 
picture and set it up with a prop, and then danced about it, 
and threw their hats at it, and kicked it with their feet. 
And she said — "So would you do with me if you could, but 
God will not suffer you." Then they requested her to 
dance with them, and she said — "Do not think any of God's 
servants will dance with you." And so they went away, 
and she recovered. 

Upon Wednesday, the 2nd of January, after a little 
time, as she went out of the kitchen and passed by the back 
door, she heard one knock at the door, which she opened, 
and the aforesaid two boys rushed in, and the little boy 
caught her about the middle with both his hands; the 
greater held "her by the arm with one hand, and with the 
other stopped her mouth lest she should cry. So in great haste 
they forced her into the back house, and told her they had 
long watched for her, but now they had her, and would 
drown her. She struggled with them and called to her 
mother for help. They said they would soon make her 
past calling. She answered they could do no more harm 
than pleased God to let them ; and if they did drown her, 
yet her soul would be with God. And with her hand she 
did beat them about the head, which were bare for want of 
hair ; and she felt their heads, and they were hard like the 
heads of other boys. So they brought her to the river 
side ; one of them said — " This place is not deep enough, 
let us carry her up the stream." So they did, and they 
offered to throw her down the bank to the water, which was 
some yards distance ; but in putting her down she got hold 
of the bushes, and she held so fast that the boys could not 
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get her hands loose, nor get her down further, though they 
laid hold of her feet and pulled violently, but they could 
not remove her. This while she was not in any trance at 
all, but had her senses perfectly, and called aloud for help. 
At this time her mother missed her and sought her. And 
it chanced that Elizabeth Smith passing by between the barn 
and the house, heard one cry by the river side ; they all ran 
that way, but Elizabeth Morehouse first espied her standing 
holding of the bushes ; to which she said — *'Help me Bess, 
for here is two boys which would put me into the water." 
Then one of the boys said to the other — "Hang her, hang 
her! Come brother, let us go." So they left her and 
departed. Elizabeth Morehouse saw not the boys that 
took hold of her ; and she at the same instant fell into 
a trance. We brought her into the house— to whom the 
boys reappeared, and she said — "You thought to have 
drowned me, but God did not suffer you." At this time I 
came home, and found her thus talking. Shortly after she 
came to herself and reported these particulars, and further 
added, that being at the water side, she saw a woman come 
to the other side of the river, and stand there looking upon 
her, and being snowy weather the prints of her feet were 
seen in the place the next day of one who had come to that 
side of the water, and returned from thence the same way 
that my daughter signified the woman had gone. This place 
was a bank of wood through which lay no way at all. This 
was a great day of trouble unto us, for Eliz. Fletcher took 
occasion to come to our house, as she said to clear herself 
of the imputation laid upon her by Wait's wife, but we 
found it was to have a touch of our young daughter Eliza- 
beth ; for standing by the fire she took the child under her 
arms and lifted her up, removed her from her place, and 
stood there herself. At this my wife was much troubled, 
and said when she went away, that if Bess Foster was 
a witch, the child would ail something, or be like the other ; 
which proved very true, for on Sunday following, the 
6th of January, the child being in the hall began to be 
troubled, and said she saw a poor boy, who appeared to her 
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sundry times and in divers places in the hall. This was 
said in the presence of about forty persons there being* 
merry, for it was in Christmas time, and they all wondered 
at the accident, for the child was perfectly well till Eliza- 
abeth Fletcher touched her, which touch the woman before 
a justice of the peace denied with exceeding impudence ; 
many persons upon oath averring the contrary, for they 
saw and noted the manner how she touched. 

On Monday, 7th January, the child sat upon the knee of 
Elizabeth Smith, a servant, and there first fell in trance. 
To whom the boy appeared and threatened to take her 
away and drown her. She said, "Out upon thee — get 
thee away to them that own thee ! Thou art Bess Foster's 
spirit, and didst come to the house with her." And so the 
boy departed, and she came to herself. At night she had 
another trance, and therein saw the boy and a woman with 
him. The boy, she said, offered her a black creeping 
thing, which was dead. The woman had a red thing, 
quick. That day also my elder daughter had divers 
trances, so that now our calamity was increased, and the 
trouble doubled. In those trances she saw strange and 
deformed things which spake not at all. She also saw a 
woman and the bigger boy, who told her that they did not 
intend to drown her when they carried her to the water. 
She answered, they would have drowned her if they 
could, but God was above the devil. They both had many 
trances several days running. 

Upon the 10th of January, my daughter Helen saw a 
terrible monster with three heads, dropping with blood, a 
body and tail of a dragon, in the hand thereof a weapon 
with which it threatened to strike her. She was not in 
any trance at this sight, but more fearful than before. 

On Friday, 11th January, in the night, a little before 
day, my eldest daughter arose out of her bed, and the 
door of her bed-chamber was opened unto her by one in 
stature not so high as a man, attired in white glistening 
garments. He took her by the hand and led her towards 
the window, then towards the door, but she turned about 
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and came towards the chamber door, the vision turned 
with her and came to the table side, where Eliz. Morehouse 
having missed her from the bed, found her. Then it left 
her and she fell presently into a trance, and did report 
after she came to herself that it had a little hand, and 
somewhat strained her wrist to make its fingers meet 
about her arm. 

On Sunday, 13th January, she fell into a trance in the 
hall, and then one in bright clothing appeared to her, a 
man of incomparable beauty, with a beard, and his apparel 
shining; upon his head a sharp high thing, from which, and 
from his mouth, and from his garments streamed beams of 
light, which cast a glorious splendour about him. He 
spake unto her and said that he was God, come to comfort 
her ; that the devil had troubled her by God's sufferance, 
but she was so dearly beloved of God thai he was come 
to comfort her. Her answer was, '* I may say with Job, 
' Oft have I heard of Thee, but now have mine eyes seen 
Thee.' If you be God or some good thing, come near 
and comfort my heart." Then he came near unto her. 
She said, " Thou makest me doubt whether thou be a good 
thing or an evil. When I name God ill things fly from 
me, but thou at his name comest nearer to me, which 
makes me that I cannot tell what to think." Then he said 
he was an angel come from God to comfort her, for God 
loved her, and willed her to pray to him. Then he began 
the Lord's prayer. Myself, and such as were present, 
when we heard these things and perceived by her speeches 
what passed, joined in prayer for her, and besought the 
Lord to strengthen her against this great temptation ; for 
in her words unto him she had described his fashion and 
apparel as aforesaid, and repeated all his speeches. He 
proceeded in the Lord's prayer, and she said after him 
readily until she came to the words, " Forgive us our tres- 
passes," at which her tongue began to falter, yet she said 
it, but she could not say, " Lead us not into temptation," 
which perceiving I repeated those words three or four 
times, and at last she said them, and so finished the prayer # 
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Then we added some other prayers for her against, temp- 
tation, as the occasion required; all which time the man 
in bright clothing held his peace, and finished not the 
Lord's prayer which he had begun. After a while she 
said, " If thou be God, let me hear my father speak, for he 
hath often comforted my heart." He said, " Hear him, and 
say after him, for he hath good thoughts in his heart." She 
replied, *' If thou be God, thou knowest the thoughts of 
his heart." He said, '* I do so." Then she prayed him to 
resolve her if he were God, and, if he were any evil thing, 
that in the name of Jesus Christ he should depart from 
her ; but he still persisted in it that he was God. She said, 
" If thou be God, forgive my sins." He answered, ** I 
forgive them all." She proceeded: "If thou be God, 
show me some of thy great works which thou didst before 
my time." He said he would do so, but it was not time 
now. Then she desired, if he were God, that he would 
take her unto him. He promised he would, but not yet. 
This while we continued to pray for her, and the man 
Vent away, and she by degrees came to herself, and first 
heard her brother read a prayer against temptation, and 
some psalms. Then her eyes were opened and she read 
upon the Bible herself, and was in short space perfectly 
whole. All that night she was persuaded this was God, 
or some angel sent to comfort her, and could not be 
removed from that opinion ; but next morning with some 
difficulty we persuaded her to the contrary, by such rea- 
sons and scriptures as our small knowledge could afford. 

About Monday, the 14th of January, Elizabeth Fairfax 
being at the house of Anthony Smith (where she was some 
days to satisfy the request of some that desired to have 
trial if the change of place might avail), being not in any 
trance at all, but playing with the children of the house, 
she saw that like monster that her sister had seen before, 
and being thereupon brought home she saw it again at 
home, and was in great fear, but not in any trance at that 
»ght. Also at the same time that her sister saw the bright 
vision^ she saw Elizabeth Fletcher and the boy, to whom 
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she talked a little in a trance, and charged them in the 
name of God to depart, which they did. 

On Thursday, the 17th of January, my eldest daughter 
in trance, saw the same glorious apparition again, who said 
he was now come for her, and therefore willed her to go 
with him, but she defied him, and said, ^'Thou didst 
deceive me, and I didst pray to thee, (God forgive me for 
it !) for I know what thou art." Yet he still laboured to 
persuade her that he was God. " silly fool I dost thou 
think to deceive me again ? No, no ; God did not reveal 
thee unto me, and will rebuke thee for taking his name 
upon thee." Then she persisted earnestly in bidding him 
get him away. He desired her to say her prayers after 
him. She said, *' I will say my prayers, but that shall be 
to thy great sorrow." Then he said he would slay her, 
and presently she saw many horns begin to grow out of 
his head, and his beauty and glorious light were gone, and 
he changed into a most terrible shape. At sight of which 
she said, " Now indeed thou art Hke thyself, wouldst thou 
slay me ? No, thou canst not slay me with all thou canst 
do. Thou wouldest slay that little infant there ; (meaning 
her sister Elizabeth) thou canst not slay her. Thou may'st 
see how strong God is, that thou canst not slay that 
infant, nor touch a hair of her head." Then he changed 
himself into sundry shapes. She said, " I will talk no 
more with thee." So she used not more words, but by 
nodding her head made him signs to begone. So he 
departed, and she came to herself. 

For some days following the children had divers trances, 
and in them great pain in their eyes, and gripings at their 
hearts, and some apparitions; the elder felt two little 
hands embrace her straitly, and pull her hair. 

On the 25th of January, being Friday, a woman appeared 
to her whom she knew not, and' said that she was her aunt 
Mary, viz., Mrs. Pannel, come from York to see her, and 
that she had brought her spice, and offered to put some- 
thing into her mouth, but she would not suffer her, and 
said, " Get tbee away I thou art a witch and not my aunt." 
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Then the woman filled her right hand with spice, which 
she kept fast closed, so that we could not open it. She 
saw nothing for her eyes were shut, therefore she groped 
for the fire, of which when she felt the heat, she threw 
into the fire that which was in her hand. Then her 
left hand was likewise filled, which she also closed fast, 
and would not suffer it to be opened, but groping again 
for the fire, discharged that handful also into it. Then 
her trance ended and she came t(5 herself, and told that 
the spice which the woman put into her hands was great 
raisins which she would have had her eat. 

On the 26th of January, being Saturday, she was in 
trance in the kitchen, and heard one call and rail upon her, 
to whom she answered, " Thou callest me and sayest I am 
nought, but I had rather have thy evil word than thy 
good word." Herewithal she saw the black cat, at which 
time the Bible laid upon her knee, but she could not read 
or speak; yet she heard her brother William read, and 
observed how he pointed to the line and words. The 
cat blew in her mouth a little, and offered to come up 
upon the book, but with her hand she put her back, and 
cleared the book of her. Then the cat sat upon a stone 
in the chimney, near her brother's koee, who read by 
chance Psalm 140, 8. The words are, "Let not the 
ungodly have his desire, Lord ; let not his mischievous 
imagination prosper, lest he be too proud." At which 
words the cat did grin, and offered to leap up upon the 
book, but with her- fist closed she kept her down. This 
being perceived by her words and gestures, the same 
Psalm was read again, and at those words the cat seemed 
enraged, and a strife passed betwixt them as before, which 
moved us to iterate the trial six or seven times. At last 
by so often reading over the Psalm, and at those words 
and none other the contention was renewed betwixt the 
cat and her; in the end the cat departed, not able to 
endure the words any longer, whereupon she began to 
recover her senses by degrees. But the hand often lifted 
and beat against the cat was stiff for a time^ and could not 
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be moved. That while the child lay in trance also, her 
speech and sight being taken from her for a time. 

On Sunday, the 27th of January, the children were 
both in trance, and saw two cats which fought cruelly ; 
one of them at last took my daughter Hellen by the throat 
with her fore feet, who beat her down with her hand, 
and then she thrust me in haste towards her little sister to 
help her, making some signs that the cats went to the 
child, to whom I went, and with some others prayed beside 
her. The cats began to fight again, and chased each other 
from place to place, at last into the oven and out again, 
and so out of the house ; whereat Hellen laughed, and 
presently they wdre both well and told what they had seen. 

On Monday, the 28th of January, they were both in 
trance in their bed. Their mother took up Elizabeth, and 
carried her away, at which Hellen fell into an extreme 
weeping, for a woman she saw did persuade her that she 
had carried her sister away, and threatened to carry her 
away also. Whereat she wept bitterly and said, " Well 
Bessy, God be with thee ! The Lord have mercy upon 
you ! " The reason of this passion being perceived by her 
words Elizabeth was brought again and laid down beside 
her, which she perceived, and turned her suddenly and 
embraced the child with great joy, and asked her many 
questions of her car Joying away, which she answered by 
signs, putting up het* fingers and the like, for she could 
not speak, and it appeared they understood each other, 
although they were not sensible of any thing done or 
said by any other person. 

Also the same day at night, being both in trance, an old 
man came to them, and did persuade Hellen that he had 
taken away her sister, and left another in her room, so 
that she thrust away her little sister, and not knowing her, 
would not touch her for a time, but at last she did know 
her again, and embraced her with as much affection as 
before. When the children came out of this trance, the 
time being late at night, some company in the instant 
departed from the house, among whom one Charles Nichol) 
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a millwright, (going forth with some other persons) at the 
door of the porch saw a vision, at which he stood amazed. 
It was like a woman of low stature, and it went away by 
the corner of the house, and so vanished. The two with 
him saw nothing but his amazedness, of which they asked 
him the reason after, and he told what he had seen. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of January, both the children 
were in trance, and had many strange convulsions and 
risings in their bodies, and stiffness in their arms and hands, 
and whole bodies sometimes, to the wonder of the behol- 
ders, but neither talked, nor after told of any apparition, 
but only of a deformed thing, having the face of a woman, 
and all the body besides rough and mis-shapen, which 
Hellen saw. 

On Thursday, the last of January, they were both in 
trance, and Hellen saw the same deformed thing again, 
and a young woman. She seemed to insult over them 
and appointed them where they were to stand. They did 
offer to go t6 her sister, but she said, ** Touch her not, but 
come and do the same thing to me which you would do to 
her, if God will give you leave." The young woman said 
she came to do her duty. She answered, " It is thy malice, 
not thy duty." Then the children fell both of them into 
great extremity of sickness, in which we all thought they 
would have died, and so they imagined themselves also, 
and prepared for it accordingly, making earnest signs of 
fervent prayer, and taking leave of all the family, and 
shaking hands with every one. This great agony they 
continued in from Thursday till Saturday following, with- 
out intermission, saving that Hellen, upon Friday, once 
towards night somewhat recovered, and did comb her hair, 
but fell down again before she could bind it up. This 
while she spake few words, but only called for me and her 
mother, and took a last leave of us, and kissed us and all 
the family, and desired that her brother Edward might be 
sent for from Leeds to her burial, and she said to the 
woman, " Now you have my life, but I forgive you freely." 
And 80 she exhorted them to repentance, and after C0Q« 
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tinued as before, until Saturday in the morning. In this 
long extremity they saw a white cat. Francis Pullein* 
coming to the house by chance at the instant, also supposed 
that he saw when the children fell into that trance. 

Until Saturday, the 9th of February, they were well ; 
that day my eldest daughter in trance saw the same 
woman again, who told her that they were seven which 
bewitched her until now, but now they were but five, 
for it is true that Margaret Wait, senior, and Elizabeth 
Fletcher were in the gaol at York. That day they had 
some fits, as it seemed, of the mother, and the day follow- 
ing, viz., Sunday, the 10th of February, Hellen saw the 
same woman, who offered her a piece of money, which she 
refused. The woman offered to make her well if she 
would. She said, " No, I will not be made well by thee." 
Then she threatened to kill her. She said, " I care not lor 
thy threats, for if you could have prevailed I had been in 
my grave long since, but God doth defend me and you 
cannot hurt me, for I fear not what all your witches and 
spirits can do, but, down upon thy kneiiS and call to God 
for mercy, if he have any grace for thee, but there is little 
hope for thee." The woman answered, " I serve my God 
better than you do yours." She said, ** Our God is the 
God of heaven, even Jesus Christ our Saviour, whom we 
serve, and your god is the devil of hell, and he can do 
nothing but what our God doth suffer him. Tell me where 
dwellest thou ? " The woman answered, *' On the moor 
side," but could not tell which moor. She said, " Come to 
me," which the woman refused to do. Then she said, *' If 

* Any attempt to identify tliis PuUein among the multitude of the 
same name located in the Forest of Knaresborough would "be futUe. 
They appear on the first page of the Pewston register, and run through 
it like an unfailing stream to the last. The first legible entry is, ** 1595, 

John, son of William Pullesme, was baptized on the 21 " In 

the same year " Old PuUeyn wife was buried the 17th of April." Old 
as this ** Old PuUeyn " was, he was neither the oldest nor the first of 
them by many a dozen. They were there when the poU-tax was levied 
in 1378| and there they yet remain. 

** A thousand years they hae been there. 
An' a thousand mair they'll bide." 
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thou hadst come near me I would have given thee a mark, 
that I might have known thee again, but it is no matter, 
for I see thou hast a mark by which I can know thee 
wheresoever I see thee.*' Then the woman told her the 
secret talk which Robert Atkinson and William Richard- 
son had with me as I lay in bed that morning, for after my 
wife was up and gone forth into the kitchen, these two 
men came to my bedside, and there secretly told me some 
things of Jeffray's daughter, and some suspicions of Eliza- 
beth Dickenson, all which I kept private till the particulars 
were revealed to my daughter by the woman. 

I marvel what supposal of counterfeiting can be in this, or 
how could I be abused myself or made a fool of in this par- 
ticular ? Also in the long extremity which my children had 
upon the last of January was the first time that Margaret 
Thorpe appeared, whom my daughter Hellpu spoke to and 
said she had a mark by which she took notice of her, which 
was a spot upon the left cheek. She was then unknown to 
them, but since they had her acquaintance too much, for 
none of the rest were so troublesome as that woman. 

On Monday, the 11th of February, the children were 
both in trance, and my daughter Hellen saw the same 
woman again but the spot on her face was not to be seen, 
yet she knew her, and said, '* Where is the spot on thy 
face ? Hast thou gotten it off ? Well, I know thee well 
enough, and if I wist where thou dwelt I would come and 
challenge thee." Then the woman told her that at that 
instant I was in the field, in a close of mine called Bu:k- 
banks, and two men witl^ me, bargaining about some 
ditching,— -which was very true. Further she told her 
that she came by me and the wife of Ralph Holmes* as 

* Balph Holmes was of Bland's HiU, in Norwood, and must have 
been '* a pretty feUow in his day," or the following pompous style of 
entry would surely never have been adopted towards him and his in the 
INtrish register. — '* Walter Holmes, sonne and heire of Bauph Holmes, 
of Blond HiU, was bom upon the 13th day of April! , being Palme 
Sunday, and was christened on Maunday Thursday, being the 17th day 
of the same moneth, Ano. Dm. 1606." Walter Holmes, (probably the 
iDfant above ohristened) paid hearth-tax in Norwood, in 1672. 
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we walked upon the hill without my/ house, and that she 
heard our talk, and she told her what we said, which was 
a strange secret, as you shall hear. In the meantime the 
wench proceeded and said to the woman, " Thou didst 
bewitch my sister Ann," which the woman denied ; but 
she confessed unto her that she did bewitch Jeffray's 
daughter, because the wench did anger her. She replied, 
" But why didst thou bewitch me, who did never offend 
thee, nor knew thee ? " The woman said that was no 
matter, they could bewitch whom they liked. After some 
further speeches the woman said she was weary and her 
legs did ache, thereupon she kneeled down, of which the 
wench taking advantage, said, " Art thou on thy knees ? 
say thy prayers." But she could not pray, and so arose 
again and departed. She came to herself and .affirmed 
those things which we had noted at several times that 
day. It was above the power of means natural that she 
should relate what I did in the field at the instant with 
two men. Thomas Harrison and Ralph lanson went indeed 
with me, and there conferred with me upon a bargain for 
ditching in that field called Birkbanks, which they after- 
wards performed. 

For the private speeches of Holmes' wife, which the 
wench also revealed, the matter was this, — One Elizabeth 
Bentley, daughter of John Bentley, of Norwood,* came 
to the miln in summer last, and as she stood in the miln 
door talking with John Simpson, the milner, she saw a 
woman which seemed to wash clothes in the river, betwixt 
my house and the miller's. With the woman were four 
of my children, of whom she took sometimes one and 
sometimes another, and seemed to carry them to and fro, 
into the water and out again, divers times for a good 
space. At the sight hereof, and such carrying of the 
children, Elizabeth Bentley wondered, and it moved her 
to ask the milner if we had a new maid servant, and who 
it was that washed clothes and carried the children in such 
sort. The man answered that he saw none, neither had 

* Thomas Bentley paid heaxth-tax in Norwood, in 1672. 
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we a new maid, nor was that the washing day. She 
persevered in it, affirming that she ^aw the woman and 
my children; but he denied that she saw anything, 
and angrily said that ** If thou seest anything it is 
the devil." At which words Elizabeth Bentley was afraid 
and shut the door of the miln. This matter was wholly 
unknown to any of my house, for the milner never spake 
of it, and was gone out of my service long before it was 
revealed, which was not until Holmes' wife told it me in 
secret, as you hear, for she had heard the report given 
out privately from the words, of Elizabeth Bentley, who 
saw the vision. This was the talk betwixt Holmes* wife 
and me, which the woman with the spot on her face heard 
as she came by us invisible, and so she told it to my 
daughter, who said that the woman did not carry any of 
the children themselves but the pictures only of them. I 
questioned Elizabeth Bentley, and she confessed the vision 
to be so in effect, of which it appeared she had told to her 
sister, the wife of William Bradley, for she also confessed 
as much to myself. This happened in summer before any 
of my children were troubled, but in October following my 
little daughter, Ann Fairfax,^ died at nurse in a strange 
manner, and the eldest in that month likewise fell into 
these extremities. 

This may stop the mouths of such as say, " This is a 
practice." For by what art could my daughter tell what 
I did in the field at that time, she being in the house, and 
in that case she was ; or, how understand the report of 
Holmes' wife, the subject thereof being so strange, and 
an accident happening to a mere stranger to us all, — a 
secret so far from our thoughts, yet an approved truth ! 

On Tuesday, the 12th of February, the children were 
both in trance in the kitchen towards night, and Hellen 
saw an old woman, very wet with rain, come in at the 

* The foUowing entries in the parish regfister of FeWston belong to 
this child. — *' 1621. Anne, daughter of Edw. Fairfax, Esq., was bap- 
tized the 12th of June." " 1621. Edward Fairfax, Esq., a child 
named Anne, bnried the 9th of October." 
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door, and with her an ill-favoured thing* which she could 
not describe. The woman stood behind it and took forth 
of a poke, and showed unto her some pictures and a little 
creeping thing among them. The woman told the wench 
these were the • pictures by which they bewitched folks ;♦ 
the picture of my daughter Hellen was apparelled like her 
in her usual attire, with a white hat and locks of hair 
hanging at her ears, and that of her sister was attired in 
the child's holiday apparel ; the rest were naked. Hellen 
said to the woman, *' These pictures of ours have cherry 
cheeks, but whose picture is that which looketh so pale ? " 
The woman answered, '* This is Maud Jeffray's ! " which 
wench my children at that time kne^v not, neither had 
ever seen her. Further, she said she was an old woman, 
aged about eighty years, and that she had been a witch 
forty years ; that the young woman who came yester- 
day was her daughter. She told further that Elizabeth 
Fletcher, whom she called Bess Fletcher, was a witch, 
and that she did bewitch her little sister Elizabeth, and 
that the same day she came to Newhall and touched the 
child she did meet her before she got to the miln; and 
that she also was the woman who stood on the other side 
of the river the 2nd of January, when thQ boys carried 
her away and would have drowned her. She said further 
that Wait's wife was a witch, and told her that they began 

* The slmnlacrnm was usually of virgin wax, bnt sometiines of day 
taken from a long-nsed grave. The image being moulded to resemble 
the person intended to be worked upon, and whatever inji)ry was 
inflicted on the model was believed to have a similar effect on the origi- 
nal. Did they tie np a member of the effigy, paralysis attacked the 
corresponding limb of the person represented. Intense pain and muti- 
lation were thus assumed to be produced; and to procure death 
sometimes the heart of the image was pierced with anew needle ; some- 
times it was melted before a slow fire, and sometimes buried at dead of 
night with a burlesque of the funeral service in consecrated ground. 
Such images were prepared by many in the middle ages for the destruc- 
tion of their enemies. Thus Eleanor Cobham, wife of Duke Humphrey, 
was held to have attempted the life of Henry YI., and was supposed 
by a good many to have enfeebled his intellect. Leicester is said to 
have wrought thus on Queen Elizabeth ; Bothwell on Mary Stuart, and 
half -a-score of her lovers on Margaret of Kavarre, 
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to deal with her the first Sunday that ever she came to 
Fuystone church, which would be two years at Whit- 
Sunday* the next coming. She affirmed to her that they 
were hired to bewitch her by the best man in Fuystone 
parish, and that he did look upon her the last time she 
was at church, but did not speak to her, and he would 
do so again the next time that she came thither. She 
answered, " The best man in Fuystone parish is Henry 
Graver (for Robinsonf is of our parish, viz., Otley), and 
indeed he did look at me, but spake not to me." The 
woman said, " It is not Robinson, but the two women in 
the castle can tell who hired them." Those two were 
Wait's wife and Elizabeth Fletcher. Then Ilellen asked 
the woman if it rained, and said, " Thou art a silly old 
woman and ill wet." She answered, ** Thy father stood 
in the porch door, and I could not come in beside liim till 
now." It was indeed true that I stood in that place, and 
it had rained very fast a good while. When I came in 
the children fell forthwith into the trance, and it is also 
true that upon the Sunday following they both went to 
the church, and there Henry Graver did look earnestly at 
them, but spake not to them at all ; whereof especial 
notice was taken, because of the words of the old woman 
at this time, who was now unknown, but afterwards found 
to be Jennit Dibb, to whom Margaret Thorp is daughter. 

And this was the first appearance of Dibb's wife. For 
the pictures she showed (which indeed were images), but 
I alter not the words which the children and the witches 
used, it presented to my consideration that this is a part 
of that kind which is wrought per instrumental and histories 
are full of examples of such practices. Of late one in 
France cost La Molef his life by misprision, because the 

* From this it is evident that Edward Fairfax went to reside at 
Newhall in 1619. 

t Henry Bohinson, of Swinsty Hall, in the township of Little 
Timble and parish of Otley, of whom more afterwards. 

t " Le Mole was executed for conspiracy in 1574, a short time before 
the death of Charles IX. of France. He was favourite of the Duke of 

F 
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death of King Charles IX. was imputed to witchcraft, 
practiced by an image of wax found about the man, 
pricked twice with a pin by a witch. La Mole confessed 
the witchcraft, but died constant, in the asseveration that 
his practice was not treasonable, and that the image was 
of a woman, whose love he sought by this means, and 
there had his reward ; where the injustice of man executed 
the just judgment of God due for such wickedness. — Hist. 
Chr., pag. 300. 

This kind of bewitching was frequent among the an- 
cients, both Greeks and Latins. Witness Virgil, Eclog. 8 : 

** Linus ut hie durescit et hose nt 
cera liquiesHt," 

And Horace, Lib. 1., Sat. 8 : 

*' Lanea et effigies erat, altera 
Ceros:* 

And Theocritus in his Eclog. : 

**It est sicut hanc ceram ego cum Dea liquifcLcio sic 

liquiescit Daphnis,** 

Theocrit. Eidyl 2 : 

" In prindjpio dea adjuvante liquifacio,** 

Alenson, and constantly wore a medal wMch he believed would preserve 
his master's affection towards him. * Small waxen images pricked or 
pierced aboat the heart with magfical words and ceremonies were sup- 
posed to produce death.' Such figures having been found in the house 
of Le Mole, which it was asserted he had procured from Buggieri, in 
order to accelerate the progress and final effect of the disease under 
which Charles the Ninth then laboured. The unfortunate culprit did 
not deny that they were magical images, but he maintained that their 
virtue or efficacy was to excite love and not destroy life. He appealed 
to the testimony of the figures themselves, which were female, and 
protested his innocence. The court did not the less condemn him to 
etpiate his imprudence on the scaffold." — ^Wraxall's France, vol. iv., 
p. 395. The massacre of St. Bartholomew's day took place during the 
reign of Charles IX., and it is matter of little wonder that after that 
event the king became a prey to disease of body and mind, and that " a 
slow internal fever exhausted his strength, and blood oozed e\en out of 
the pores of his skin," and that he died miserably in 1574, at the age 
of 25 years. His mother, the infamous Catherine de Medicis, always 
oariried about her person cabalistical characters written on the skin of 
a stillborn infant, and several talismen and amulets were found in her 
cabinet after her death. 
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And familiar- examples in the British kingdoms are not 
difficult to allege, save that I spare them because of their 
nearness to our times they have not the reputation which 
accompanies antiquity. But the similitudes of my children 
which Elizabeth Bentley saw were doubtless spirits in their 
shapes, for their action and motion manifested them to be 
more than dead images, as those and the others on the 2nd 
of January were, and I note also that the old woman being 
wet and her standing without in the rain, not being able 
to come in because I stood in the door, are arguments of 
a solid body. 

On Wednesday, the 13th of February, the children were 
in trance, and a woman did appear unto my daughter 
Hellen, who said unto her, '* Thou art not the old woman 
— thou art Peg Wait.'' The woman said she was not ; but 
she affirmed often that she was Peg Wait, at which the 
woman blushed. She said, " Post thou blush at it? Tell 
me, be the two in the castle* witches ? " She answered, 
" Bess Foster is a witch," but at Wait's wife she made a 
stop, and said she durst not tell ; yet at last she confessed 
that she was a witch also. Then she persevered still to 
say that she was Peg Wait, and said, '* Thou shalt go to 
the castle to thy mother." The woman said she would 
make her forget, and that she would come again at night, 
which accordingly she did. The child both these times 
saw somewhat which she often said she could not remem- 
ber. This was the first time of the apparition of Margaret 
Wait, junior, who was known before to my daughter 
Hellen, therefore she nominated her at the first sight; but 
so she could not do the old woman, and the other with a 
spot in her face, for she had never seen or known them, 
and the woman's blushing was a strong testimony of her 
real presence; for I think no authority doth remember 
such a show of alteration and sudden passion in any spirit, 
and the blushing proceeded from the wench's pressing her 
that she was Peg Wait, and that she knew her. 

' - ■ - - ■ _ - ^ 

• The castle so frequently mentioned is the connty g^aol at York, in 
which two of the supposed witches were at that time prisoners. 
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On Thursday, the 14th of February, Hellen said 
suddenly to Elizabeth Morehouse, in the kitchen, " Bess, 
Bess, here is the witch!" A.nd upon these words both she 
and her sister were in trance, in which they saw Margaret 
Wait, junior. Also, the day following, the little one said 
to Elizabeth Smith, another servant, "See thee, Bess,- 
yonder comes the witch !"- and so fell into trance. Her 
mother spake something of Margaret Wait, junior, to 
whom Ilellen said, " Marry, Peg Wait is here !" and so 
likewise fell in trance, and then talked to the woman and 
said, " Thou art Peg Wait ; didst thou not see me in the 
back court ? Why didst thou come in no sooner ?" The 
woman answered, because she could not pass by Elizabeth 
Morehouse, who was with her. She replied, " Indeed she 
was with me. Canst thou come by nobody but me ? If 
thou wert not a witch they might all see as well as I do. 
Wouldst thou make me well ? Canst thou not do it 
thyself ? But another can. No, I will not be made well 
so. God shall make me well when it pleaseth Him. I 
care not for thy threats ; thou canst not hurt me. If you 
could you had had my life long ere this, but God will not 
suffer you to hurt me." Then the woman put something 
into her mouth, and she sneezed violently, and said, 
" Thou hast not hurt me; thou wouldst poison me." Then 
her speech was taken from her; but shortly she said, " I 
can speak again, I thank God ! Art thou going to Robin- 
son's and to Jeffray's ? Thou hast a master that can carry 
thee." Then the woman covered her face, and she said, 
** Dost thou cover thy face ? It had been to some purpose 
to have done so when thou earnest in first, but now it is to 
no purpose seeing I know thee." Shortly after the woman 
went away, and the children were well. 

For some time following the children were not troubled, 
and John Jeffray had now complained, and procured 
warrants from the Justice to apprehend Elizabeth Dicken- 
son, Jennet Dibb, and Margaret Thorp, who, as he alleged, 
aflQicted his daughter in strange manner. Which women 
we could not, neither did bring in question^ for that the two 
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last we knew not, and Dickenson's wife did never appear 
at all to my daughters. But upon the 22nd of February, 
being Friday, it chanced that my brother Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax came to my house to see the children; which John 
Jeffray hearing of, he brought his daughter also to the 
place, where the children first met, having never seen one 
another before that instant. Being together they all fell 
in trance at once, and talked to the old woman, and Ilellen 
did ask her for the pictures. Then the woman told her 
that Henry Graver did hire them to bewitch her.* She 
said, '< Thou didst tell me that before, why didst thou tell me 
it again? " At that instant it chanced that the constable 
brought thither Thorp's wife, whom he had apprehended, 
and Margaret Wait, junior, who was likewise taken by 
him, and brought to the place at the same time. At their 
coming the children lay all in trance, not being sensible of 
anything said or done to them by any person; but if 
Thorp's wife or Margaret Wait spake to them, they an- 
swered readily, charging them that they were witches, 
and did bunchf them ; and of this their speaking to them 
and none else, many trials were made for a long time 
together. In the end when the women were carried away 
the children came to themselves and told that they had in 
that trance seen Peg Wait, and the woman with the spot 
upon her face, and the old woman to whom they had 
spoken ; and my daughters could not be persuaded that 
the other two were there in any sort, but as the old 
woman was, and found no difference in their appearance 
and talking to them, although the old woman did appear 
only to them in a vision, and was invisible to all us ; and 
the other in our presence really stood by the children and 
spoke to them, yet were they insensible of the difference. 

• Here we have manifest proof of the great risk run by those who 
were not believers in witchcraft. Henry Graver did not believe these 
women were witches, therefore he is the friend, the aider and abetter 
of witches, and hires them to bewitch his neighbours' children. A 
most serious charge, and how can he disprove it P 

t Kick them; a word yet current in the same sense in the same 
district. 
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On Saturday, the 23rd of February, the women appre- 
hended were, by appointment, at the house of widow 
P.ullein, at Fuystone, searched for marks upon their bodies* 
and because of the assembly of many women, my elder 
daughter was fetched from home by the constable and 
two neighbours to make trial if she could challenge any 
in the company there met to be the women who troubled 
her, whom yet she did not know. At her coming she was 
brought through the house into a parlour where I was by 
the men aforesaid, and she said unto me, " Father, here 
be two of the witches in the house, Peg Wait, and the 
woman with the spot on her face, whom I know not, but 
she is in a red petticoat." To which I answered, " If 
thou dost know her, go back with these men and challenge 
her for it." - So she went with the constable and the men, 
and took hold upon Margaret Thorp, and said unto her, 
" I know not your name, but you are the woman with 
the spot on your face, that doth so often appear to me and 
trouble me, and you are a witch." And it is true that at 
that instant the spot (so often spoken of) was visibly to 
be seen upon the woman's left cheek. After this was 
done the same man carried her up into a chamber where a 
dozen women were together, and there she went directly 
to Jennet Dibb, and challenged her to be the old woman 
who showed her the pictures, and she asked her for the 
pictures, at which all those who were present greatly 
wondered, for these two women were utterly unknown to 
her, both their persons and names ; yet it was observed 
that ever after in all her trances when she saw either of 
them she called them by their names, which till then she 
had never done. 

* TMs search for marks was one of the most disgnstmg means hy 
which witches were supposed to be fonnd out. " This search for devil- 
mark and amulet, as prescribed by the church, was worse than death 
itself to modesty ; and of the thousands who perished a vast proportion 
died self -accused, preferring the deadly search of the flame to that of 
the monkish inquisitors, and confessing anything and everything in 
order to escape the latter." Such was a part of the wisdom of our 
ancestors, whose blind folly and cruel iadelicaoy we cannot sufficiently 
condemn. 
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Also the same day at night, being both in trance, 
Hellen saw a black cat and a yellow bird. The cat 
spake to her, which before that time it never did, 
and told her that she was Jennit Dibb's spirit, and 
that the bird was Thorps wife's spirit.* The cat 
threatened to pull out her throat; and her brother 
William Fairfax took the bible and read the 140th Psalm ; 
whereat the cat seemed enraged, and said — '* Thy brother 
reads on the book, and makes a fool of himself." Upon 
this occasion we sent to desire the constable to bring 
Thorp's wife- from Widow Pullein's house, where he kept 
her ; which he did ; but before she came the cat said they 
must away for Thorp's wife was coming ; and they prayed 
Hellen to tell the woman that they would tarry for her on 
the top of the hill. So they departed, and Thorp's wife 
came in, to whom the cliildren called as before they had 
done, when she was first brought to them in the hall ; and 
they told her of the cat and the bird ; neither could they 
come out of trance so long as Thorp's wife was present. 
The day after being Sunday, Margaret Wait, junior, was 
brought to the children ; for many persons were desirous 
to see the trial of these speeches of the children to the 
witches. After some talk as before, the woman kneeled 
down voluntarily before the knees of my elder daughter, 

* These were the familiars or imps always attendant upon witches, 
and no witch was properly appointed without one at least, some had 
more. They were said to snck their mistresses and leave a mark where 
they did so, which was the reason why suspected witches were stripped 
naked and examined that those marks might be detected, and the true 
character of the parties revealed. Some of these imps are reported 
to have behaved themselves very indecorously, and contrary to what 
might be thought their spiritual nature. Hutchinson mentions many 
of their pranks in his 'f Historical Essay on Witchcraft," from which 
we select a few specimens. — *' Goody Hagtree kept her imp with oat« 
meal a year and-a half and then lost it. Mr. Gaul tells us of one that 
killed her imp for doing mischief. Susan Cock's imp worried sheep, 
and Joyce Boan's imp killed lambs. Ann West's imps sucked one 
another.*' — p. 70. *'The imps of the witches of Warbois (nine in 
number) fought each other with great coalstaves, with which they 
broke each other's heads and arms, — apparently for love of Mrs. Joan 
Throgmorton, who was about the age of 16 or 17 years."— p. 104. 
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and earnestly prayed her to forgive her. The wench did 
forgive her, and said : " Why, Peg Wait, dost thou thus 
trouble me ? If thou wouldst come to me in sight of 
everybody, I would forgive thee willingly." The woman 
answered, *' Mrs. I am here in sight of everybody : your 
father sent for me, and I am here amongst them all." 
She said, " I do not believe thee, for I know none sees thee 
but I." Then divers persons made trial if she could hear 
or understand any other person ; but she was sensless to 
all but Margaret Wait, and so was the little one also. The 
woman was carried sometimes without the door, sometimes 
without the window, and from these places to call upon 
the children. The elder did answer her from all those 
places and said, " Where art thou now, thou art far off 
me." At this time also, one Robert Fannell, a mere 
stranger travelling towards York, lodged at the house of 
Widow Pullein, and there Seeing the women and hearing 
the report of these things, came to my house, and procured 
the constable to bring with him Thorp's wife. The man 
asked leave of me to satisfy himself of the truth by making 
such trial as he and some other strangers who came with 
him thought fit ; which I did condescend to, and the rather 
for that the said Pannell used to serve upon juries at the 
assizes, being a freeholder of good estate, and therefore 
might perhaps be one upon her trial. That man and the 
rest used many experiments to satisfy themselves; but 
(as before) they found the children senseless of all things 
said or done by any person, only when Thorp's wife or 
Margaret Wait spoke to them ; and then none could 
answer more readily or more discreetly to any question 
asked by either of those women than they did ; to the 
great wonder of the strangers especially, to whom the 
matter seemed almost incredible. The women departed, 
and then the children came to themselves ; with whom 
these men talked ; and they and we well perceived that 
they .found no difference in their understandings of the 
appearances of the two women in their trances, when they 
were invisible to us, and of their shewing themselves to 
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ihem in this sort, in sight and presence of us all, of which 
the children were whoUy incredulous. 

This talking only to the witches in trance, and to none 
other, and my daughter Hellen's challenging of Jennet 
Dibb and Margaret Thorp, whom she had never seen 
before to her knowledge, but in vision, were such motives 
to assure those that saw it done, that none among so ma^y 
witnesses but were fully persuaded that these women were 
the persons that troubled them. And it is most certain 
that such things could not be counterfeited ; which I leave 
to your wisdom to consider of, and to the enemies of the 
cause to answer if they can ; with the remembrance also 
that the daughter of John Jeffray my neighbour, who 
dweUeth a mile from me, and with whom I never had 
acquaintance, and who was till the 22nd of February 
utterly unknown to my children, myself, my wife or 
family ; and the witchcraft had continued in violence for 
divers months before, viz., from the 28th of October till 
the 22nd of February ; which consideration taxes well the 
folly, or rather malice of those men who give out that 
John JefFray and his wife devised this practice, and that 
his daughter drew my children into it; which slander 
needs no further confutation to wise men. For the parties 
who shall perform all things required in the management 
of so cunning wickedness, had need of long familiarity and 
great practice betwixt themselves, before they were fit to 
act their parts upon the stage. 

The Spirit of the Wall— the holy maid of Kent.* The 
Frenchwoman with Deuil Verrino, and those whose im- 
postures our wise king so lately laid open, were not so 
soon taught I believe. But of this hereafter. 

On Monday, the 25th of February, the women were 
discharged upon bond from the constable, and that day the 

* On the 20th of April, 15S4, Elizabeth Barton, commonly called 
"the holy maid of Kent/' and who had been esteemed a prophetess, 
was executed for high treason. She suffered with seven other persons 
who had managed her fits and deceptions for the support of the catholic 
religion. She is said to have confessed her fraud upon the scaffold. 
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cliildren saw Dibb's wife and Thorp's wife; but they 
stayed not long, only they told them they must away to 
JefPray's house, and so departed ; in whose place the black 
cat and the bird came, and Hellen asked the cat if she was 
Dibb's wife's spirit, and what she called her. The cat 
answered that she had been Dibb's wife's spirit forty years, 
and she called her Gib. She asked the bird ihe like ques- 
tion, but the bird spake not. Then she said *' Tell me, cat, 
cannot the bird speak ? What doth Thorp's wife call this 
bird ? " The cat said, — " Tewhit — and she hath had it ten 
years." That day at night the black cat, the bird, and 
two other cats came all at once to Hellen ; the black cat 
would not tell her whose the other two cats were, but only 
said that one of them was called Fillie ; and that the 
witches should not now go to York, neither be hanged, 
and therefore they would have her life ; and the cat did 
afflict her so that in great agony she cried out, — " She will 
kill me ! beat her away ! you may both see and hear her ! " 
The child lay in trance all this while, but remembered not 
what she saw ; only she told of a cat, and a little bird no 
bigger than a sparrow. The next day they saw in trance 
both these women again, and Jennit Dibb then said that 
she should not be hanged, but live yet a year longer, which 
time is now expired, this being the 8th of March, 1622, 
and the woman in this hour (as the report came to me at 
this instant) lieth ready to die in a fearful sort, talking to 
her cut, and chiding it from her. The congregation prayed 
for her on the last sabbath. 

A black cat, as Francis Cotes, tailor, witnesseth upon oath, 
was tied up in a chain * in Jennit Dibb's house, which he 

• Hutchinson in his Essay on Witchcraft, p. 67, says — '* Suspected 
witches may be watched until their imps appear, and their imps may 
come in the shape of cats, dogs, rats, mice, spiders, 'fleas, nits, flies, a 
toad, a frog, a hen, a crow, a hornet, or a mole." And again p. 58, 
*' Imps may be kept in pots or other vessels, and that the pots or places 
where they are kept stink detestibly, and that therefore such stinking 
places in their houses are signs that they are imps." 

** Bumbastus kept a devil's bird 
Shut in the pommel of his sword. 
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once saw there, and he asked the old woman (when she 
was detained by the constable at Widow Pullein's house 
as aforesaid) for the cat, to whom she gave answer that he 
should hold his tongue, or she would make the black cat 
pull off his black beard. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of March, my two daughters desired 
to go to the house of John Jeffray, to visit his daughter 
Maud, whom they had once seen at my house, viz., the 
22nd of February, and the community of their sufferings 
moved them to desire more acquaintance. Their mother 
suffered them to go, and Elizabeth Smith to attend them. 
At that house they fell into so great extremities that they 
could not be brought home again, but lay there all night, 
in which time they had many visions and trances, in which 
Dibb's wife let them see a spirit suck upon her head, and 
another under her arm. Elizabeth Smith also saw the 
black cat at that house among the brass vessels which 
stood upon a cupboard or shelf, at which sight she was 
afraid, and many times after she was speechless. When 
the children were in their trances, next day I went myself 
for my daughters, and after long time attending they 
recovered. I was forced to bring them home on horse- 
back, carried as dead persons, not once moving all the way. 
At that house also they saw Thorp's wife suffer the bird to 
suck upon the spot on her cheek, which by the sucking- 
bled much ; which spot (as divers have deposed) troubled 
the woman very myh when she was by command at the 
house of Widow Pullein, for there she rubbed it, and used 

That tanght him all the canning pranks 

Of past and fnture mountebanks. 

Kelly did all his feats npon 

The devil's looking-glass, a stone ; 

Where playing with him at bo-peep, 

He solv'd all problems ne'er so deep. 

Agrippa kept a Stygian pug 

I' th' garb and habit of a dog, 

That was his tutor, and the cur 

Bead to th' occult philosopher, 

And taught him subtly to maintain 

All other sciences are yain.''— Hudi&rof. 
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many means to get it off, but could not ; also she talked of 
it with some perturbation. And this was very strange 
oonoeming the spot, that divers persons testifying by oath 
that they saw it upon her face one morning, yet the same 
day when she came before a justice of peace the spot 
was not visible for the time, which myself and others 
observed. 

Also, when my children were at the house of John 
Jeffray, the wife of that house gave to my little daughter 
Elizabeth Fairfax, a hose garter, which the child brought 
home to Newhall ; and upon Thursday, the 7th of March, 
this garter was laid upon the knee of John Jeffray, as he 
sat by the fire in his own house, distant a mile from mine, 
and as he affirmeth his daughter Maud told him that she 
saw the black cat bring the garter in her mouth and lay it 
vpcm his knee, and the cat told her that the child lost it at 
hM&e beside the turf stack, where the cat found it . and 
brought it home again. This was a matter of fact, done 
above tbe ability of natural means. Let the detractors 
from the truth of this business say how ; or answer how 
Elizabeth Bentl^, Elizabeth Smith, or Charles Michel 
could see those spirits, if the thing was not serious ; or 
how those strangers, never known to us, could be practiced 
withal if it were feigned. 

Upon Tuesday, the 5th of March, being Shrove Tuesday, 
the black cat appeared to Hellen, and told her that Dibb's 
wife was at home weeping for that hei^ime was now short, 
for that very day forty years he c'Mmb first to her, and 
now she must go shortly to her and his viaster ; that she 
had had four spirits, of which three had alrdSMly Jeft her, 
and he only did tarry with her. The wench said, " It 
were well if thou wouldst also leave her, for then perhaps 
she would repent and go to God." The cat said, " I fear 
she will repent, and if she be rightly handled she will 
confess all, for now her time is come, and she will not care 
to confess." Hellen prayed God that she might repent; 
whereat the cat was angry, and threatened to kill her. 
She answered, *< I care not for thee ; thou art the worst 
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thing that doth come to me, yet God doth defend me, and 
I care not for thee." 

On Thursday, the 7th of March, a woman unknown to 
the children did appear to them in trance, and told them 
she was daughter to one Umpleby's wife, and that her 
mother was a wit<;h ; and they saw the woman let a spirit 
suck upon her breast; to whom Hellen said, << Thou art a 
cunning witch indeed to let thy spirit suck there upon thy 
pap's head, for nobody can find a mark upon thee if thou 
let thy spirit suck there. Hast thou any children ?" She 
said, *' No." The other replied, " It is well : for God help 
the children that must suck where the spirit suckethi" 
Then the woman turned her back, and would turn her face 
no more, but went away in that sort. Then came Thorp*s 
wife, and let her bird suck upon her cheek and upon her 
breast. The child in this trance saw Dibb*s wife and her 
cat ; Thorp's wife and her bird ; Margaret Wait, the 
younger, and her spirit, being a white cat with black spots, 
which she called Inges. She also saw the woman whom 
they usually call the strange woman, who now did first 
appear unto them; but they could never remember her 
countenance, neither can they (if they should see her 
person) challenge her as they think. 

Therefore I was not forward to seek out the woman 
above named, yet I learn that Umpleby's wife, whose 
daughter she said she was, is a widow, dwelling some few 
miles distant from my house, and reputed a witch : but of 
her daughters I know nothing, and therefore I spare to 
question them, except I could find some confidence in my 
daughters that they could challenge her upon sight, as they 
did Jennit Dibb and Thorp's wife. I therefore must leave 
this person, that maketh up the number of seven, to be still 
called the strange woman ; yet her spirit is well known, 
and is in the shape of a white cat, she calleth Fillie, and 
hath had it twenty years. 

On Friday, the 8th of March, my daughter Hellen in 
trance, saw Thorp's wife, who kneeled down before her, 
which occasion they took to will the woman to pray, and 
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she urged it with such vehemenc j that Thorp's wife w^ 
bitterly a loDg time. Then she asked her how she became 
a witch, the woman answered that a man like to a man of 
this world came unto her upon the moor, and offered her 
money, which at first she refused, but at the second time 
of his coming he did overcome her in such sort that she 
gave him her body and soul, and he made her a lease back 
again of her life for forty years, which was now ended 
upon Shrove Tuesday last. The man did write their leases 
with their blood, and they likewise with their blood set 
their hands to them,* that her lease was in his keeping, 
and every seventh year he shewed it unto them, and now 
it was three years since she saw hers, and that each 
seventh year they renewed it, and set their hands to it 
again. She saith further that she knew forty witches, but 
\ there were only seven of her company. Hellen said, I 
think thy sister atf Timble is as evil as thou art, for she 
speaketh with black things at Timble Gill." The woman 
said, ** Thou art a witch if thou can tell that." She replied, 
*' I am not a witch, God bless me, her own child told it^" 
This sister of Thorp's wife is a daughter also of Jennit 

* This appears to have been the iQgal as weU as poetical style of 
drawing np deeds of this kind. Marlow in his **Faustus *' introdnced 
the foUowing scene, which is somewhat similar to the one here described. 

Faustus. — I would lift np my hands, but see they hold 'em, they 
hold 'em ! 

Scholars. — ^Who, Faustus? 

Faust. — Why Lucifer and Mephistopheles. Oh, gentlemen, I gave 
them my soul for my cunning. 

Sch.—Oh, God forbid ! 

FauH, — God forbid it indeed, but Faustus hath done it, for the 
vain pleasure of four and twenty years hath Faustus lost eternal joy 
and felicity. I writ them a bill with mine own blood, the date is 
expired : this is the time, and he wiU fetch me." 

t There are two townships immediately contiguous of this name 
Littie Timble in the parish of Otiey in which Newhall was situate, and 
Great Timble in the parish of Fewston, about a mile and a half distant 
from that village towards the south-west, the last named is probably 
the one intended here. Timble GiU is a smaU picturesque ravine, 
opening down into the valley of the Washburn from the west, dividing 
the two Timbles on the south from the parish of Weston, of which we 
ihall have lomething to say hereafter. 
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Dibb, married to one Breakes, of Timble: the woman is 
evil thought on for witchcraft, and a daup^hter of hers 
raised a report that her mother used in a deep Gill at 
Timble to meet and confer with black things or spirits. 

On Saturday, the 9th of March, the child fell in trance, 
and saw Dibb's wife. Thorp's wife, Margaret Wait, junior, 
and the black cat. They told her that her sister should 
•fall by and by. The child said, *' Why dost thou look at 
my brother William, and at my sister Hallen ?" At which 
instant Hellen said, ** I see her," viz.. Thorp's wife ; and 
having so said she fell in trance, to whom Thorp's wife 
showed her lease, which she spake of before: it was a 
large paper written with blood, and she said she came to 
let her see it, and had gotten it of her master to that end, 
with much ado. She advised her te throw it in the fire, 
and to forsake her master, and asked her what he promised 
her. The woman answered, " He promised enough." She 
replied, *• He hath nothing to give but fire." So the 
woman departed, and she came to herself, confirming what 
we had written of these strange cu^cumstances — of the 
compacts between the witches and the devils, the manner 
of their grants — the writing of them with blood, and the 
like, all of which were iterated another day upon this 
occasion. 

A justice of peace here desired that my daughter and 
Thorp's wife might be personally together before him, so 
they confronted, as he appointed, and the wench fell in 
trance, and was senseless to all persona present, but to 
Thorp's wife she talked, and the woman (against her will, 
but enforced thereunto by the justice) interrogated of all 
these circumstances of the leases, the writing of them, and 
other particulars, which the wench answered, repeating to 
the woman all that she had told her concerning the same. 
The same justice also in the church, at Fuystone, told me 
in private, that he would try if Thorp's wife were a witch, 
by causing her to say the Lord's Prayer, for if she were a 
witch, he said, that in the repetition of that prayer she 
could not say the words, " Forgive us our trespasses." I 
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was silent, and observed the trial. The woman being put 
to it could not say those words by any means. At first 
she repeated the prayer, and wholly omitted them, and 
then being admonished and urged to the point, she stood 
amazed, and finally could not at all utter them, of which 
many people were witnesses, to their admiration. 

Of these contracts with the devil the reports both by 
books and traditions be infinite, and true perhaps, though 
some of them seem foolish and some idle ; but seeing they 
be secret argreements betwixt the devil and his agents, it is 
not possible that any good christian should understand 
them, though many, not of the simplest, put some confi- 
dence in them. Thus I think that the taking away of 
something belonging to the party on whom they intend to 
practice, or the touching of their bodies, or such like, be 
covenants which the devil enforceth the witch to perform 
before he will assist her in afflicting the parties. And 
again, the sewing of certain words in set forms, the heat- 
ing of iron tongs, the scratching of the witch and the 
like, to be covenants also to dissolve the bargain between 
them, and so to heal perchance the party grieved. I 
was often moved to seek help by some of these means, 
especially by the scratching,* which was urged to me as 

* Of all preyentitives and cores for witchcraft this was deemed the 
most effectual, and also the easiest of performance ; it was only to 
scratch the witch with a pin, a nail, or anything so as to draw blood 
from her, when the whole of her enchantments became of no avail, and 
the aggrieved party became instantly well. This practice is frequently 
alluded to by Shakespeare — 

*^ Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch.'* 

If a bible, some say a prayer book, be carried about tl^ person the 
charms of witches connot take effect. Mistletoe hung about the neck 
has the same effect. The root of angelica was possessed of similar 
virtues, but of all the trees and plants of the field the mountain ash or 
Bowan was the most powerful charm against witchcraft, where the 
smallest fragment of it was worn the strongest spells could not take 
effect. Many other plants, especially the four leaved clover, had a 
nearly similar power. Then there were the means mentioned by Butler 
which are even yet employed to 

" Chase evil spirits away by dint 
Of sickle, horseshoe, hollow flint." 
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a remedy ordained of God, but I could never believe it 
to be 80, for I well knew that God is not tied to forms 
and circumstances, which though it pleased II im to use 
sometimes, — as to Naaman the leper — wash and be whole ; 
and to the blind man, — ^laving clay made with spittle upon 
his eyes before the Ephata ;* yet to presume that any 
such ceremonies are left as perpetual remedies for leprosy 
and blindness is a mere blindness indeed, and to practice 
them is an irreligious arrogancy. We left therefore their 
charms, tongs, and scratchings to them that put confidence 
in them, and to the devil who. devised them; and only 
relied upon the goodness of God and invoked his help, 
without tempting Him by prescribing the means,f but 
attended his mercy which he hath not witholden from us, 
80 that we are not disappointed of our hope. His name 
be praised therefore. 

On Sunday, the 17th of March, the strange woman laid 
upon the children when they were in bed, as she had 
promised them the day before, and after they were got 
up she came to them in the kitchen, and told them she had 
been at York with other witches, drinking wine in a cellar 
there, &c. Then she threatened to kill Hellen, but the 
wench got a rod, and starting up beat the woman uptil she 
kneeled down and prayed her to forgive her. Then I 
took the rod and struck at the place where the children 
said the old woman was, but they perceived it not, yet 
they saw the woman much troubled and asked her what 
she ailed. For she wept bitterly that the tears ran down, 
and stirred from place to place to avoid the blows, and 
lastly told the children that I did strike at her, and she was 

* Or Ephphatha, signifying " be opened." 

f It appears very singular daring all this time that his children 
have been suffering we find no mention of any physician or medicine 
man of any kind being caUed in to attempt to relieve them, nor do we 
hear of any home made or old wives' medicines being administered, 
which were often held 

''As of sovereign use 
' Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 
Or ghastly furies' apparition." 

Q 
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afraid to be so beaten, that she should stand up visible 
before all who were present. In this extremity, her spirit 
at the instant came to help her, being then in likeness of a 
bird ; it took her away, and both of them ran out of the 
door together. The same afternoon the strange woman 
again came to the children, and Elizabeth did strike at her ; 
but the elder sister did lay long in great extremity, for a 
white cat leaped on her, and did afflict her ; which cat she 
knew to be Margaret Wait's spirit, called Inges ; and this 
was one of the first works of that spirit. But the woman's 
agony, her tears and trouble for her beating, were so many 
arguments of a solid body, which the wench hit upon her 
when she struck with the rod; neither have I read any 
precedents of such passions showed by the devil at any time. 
On Tuesday, the 19th of March, my daughter Hellen 
went to fetch a blanket which was upon the hedge, and 
there she took up a short hazel staff, which when she had, 
the strange woman appeared and snatched it from her. 
The wench moved thereat, stepped to the woman and took 
hold of the staff, and after some wrestling with her, took 
it from her, and brought it into the house and put it into 
the fire in the kitchen, and there held it, and would not 
suffer any person to touch it. At that time she fell in 
trance, and the woman came and offered to take it out of 
the fire, but could not, and therefore wept bitterly. She 
asked her why she cried for it. The woman answered that 
she laid it in that place before the blanket, in hope that her 
or Elizabeth Morehouse, or somebody else, would have 
taken it up, and then she could have bewitched them 
whosoever had touched it ; but now she had burnt it, which 
she should repent : and presently the white cat Fillie came, 
and she was greatly tormented. The staff none knew, nor 
how it came there ; and it was perchance some instrument 
to practice by upon the touch, as the woman said, which 
the wench disappointed ; and it is true that when she found 
the staff and wrestled with the woman for it she was 
perfect in her senses, and not in trance ; yet then she saw, 
heard, and felt the woman, which she could not have done 
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to a spirit; so that both in trance and out then: feeling of 
the witches was the same to them without difference. 

On Wednesday, the 20th of March, the strange woman 
again appeared to my daughter Hellen, and wept for her 
staff, and entreated her to steal a paper for her, in which I 
had written the words which she spake to Henry Graver 
and Thomas Forrest, and the cats which troubled him, for 
she said if that paper were seen it would hang her if ever 
she was known ; and if it were not locked up she would 
steal it herself. The wench refused to steal the paper; 
thereupon the woman was angry, and did cast her into 
great extremity. The things contained in the paper were 
these : — Thomas Forrest,* a young man, came riding late 
near the house of Margaret Wait, and there he was 
suddenly assaulted by many cats, so that he could hardly 
defend himself from them, but did ride away with all the 
speed he could, and so escaped ; yet they followed him a 
great way ; and it was told to the children afterwards that 
the cats were witches then assembled at the house of 
Wait's wife, who desired to have pulled Thomas Forrest 
from his horse, that they might have got such a touch of 
him, as they might have afterwards bewitched him. 

That which concerned Henry Graver written in the 
paper was this : — The 20th of February my daughter 
Hellen being in trance saw Dibb's wife, who told her that 
she had been at the church, and the man which hired 
them to bewitch her (as before she said he would do) did 
there look at her, but spake not to her at all, and yet he 
passed by her as she talked with Robert Atkinson, and 
went and leaned upon the table in the choir. That it was 
Henry Graver indeed, and that he hired them to bewitch 
her father and mother, but they could get no power on 
them, and that she got power on her first by touching her 

* The name of Forrest is of frequent occnrrence in the Fewston 
parish register. We give one entry as a specimen : — " 1608, Arthnre 
JoUop and Jennet Forrest were married the 10th of Febmarie/' The 
f anuly was of Oreat Timble, and continned to flourish there until quite 
a reoent period, if indeed it he yet extinot. 
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at the church, but that touch was not enough, yet the 
same Sunday in the afternoon as she came from home in 
company of John Pullein's wife and Wilkinson's wife, she 
then touched her again and got power on her. Also the 
2nd of March the strange woman in the hall told Hellen 
that she would now tell her who it was that hired them 
to bewitch her, and said it was Henry Graver. She 
answered, " I have been told that already; why dost thou 
tell me it again ? We think him an honest man, and that 
thou dost slander him." The woman said, " Nay, but it 
is true, and I will tell thee a true thing in that matter," 
which was, that Henry Graver did hire Thorp's wife and 
Wait's wife to bewitch her and Jeffray's daughter, and 
gave them money, and that he went to the house of 
Wait's wife divers times after she was first questioned, 
and before she went to the gaol ; that he had talked there 
with her and encouraged her, and said she could not be 
hurt because they had taken away no life, and promised 
that she should want nothing. And he gave her money 
from time to time, and maintained them lest they should 
tell of him, for he is afraid of them. The wench then 
asked the woman how she knew what talk Graver had 
with Wait's wife at her house. She did answer that she 
was there, and sat by the fire in likeness of a cat, wh§n 
Graver came thither, and so heard their talk. This was 
the sum of that which the paper contained, and which the 
woman required Hellen to steal. 

On Thursday, the 21st of March, the strange woman 
appeared to my eldest daughter, being in trance, and told 
her that she had been at Eobinson's wife's bedside on the 
night, and that Robinson's wife would either kill herself or 
some other, and then they would have her, as she had 
none to read to her or instruct her, and that she would 
never think ill of Bess Foster. Further she said that 
Dibb's wife was the grandame witch, and that she herself 
was next her, but Wait's wife was as great a witch as 
any of them. That they thought to have the life of 
Henry Fairfax, my youngest son, but they could not hurt 
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him; which child being about three years old, upon 
Shrove Tuesday at night was suddenly very sick and 
shrieked pitifully, and said, *^ See, see ! '* and in the best 
language he had made it be understood that a woman 
appeared to him with a great knife in her hand. Thus he 
continued two or three days and nights, in which time he 
became so weak and his flesh was so consumed that we 
expected his death, yet it pleased God that he escaped 
with his life, and is well. 

This Robinson's wife here named, is a near neighbour 
to us, of good estate, and is a very good and honest 
woman. She is in strange case, and often moved to 
destroy herself or her child, or some of the family. Her 
husband is a great favourer of these women questioned, 
especially of Elizabeth Foster, usually called Bess Foster, 
who is very familiar in his house, yet he hath little cause 
to do so, for besides the trouble of this wife, he had a 
former wife bewitched to death by the witches of Lan- 
cashire, as in the book made of those witches and their 
actions and executions you may read. But I forbear to 
say much of my neighbour, Henry Robinson,* for that at 

• Henry Bobinson resided at Swinsty Hall, a stately EUzabiBthan 
mansion, less than a mile distant from Newhall towards the sonth-east. 
He was originally of Old Lannd, near Colne and Fendle Forest, in 
Lancashire, and consequently was right in the centre of the Lancashire 
witch land, and his wife mnst have suffered previous to 1614, when 
twelve witches were condemned at Lancaster. He purchased Swinsty 
Hall in 1590 from Francis Wood, a former owner. He was probably 
the most wealthy man at that time in the neighbourhood. He died in 
1639, and was buried at Fewston as is evident by the following extract 
from the parish register. — " 1639. Mr. Henrie Eobinson, of Swinstie 
Hall, was buried the 25th of November. ' * Li the Liquisition post mortem, 
held July 23rd, 1640, the jurors say, ''that the said Henry Bobinson 
at the time of his decease was seized in fee of a capital mansion called 
Swinsfy Hall, with pertinents and five other messuages or tenements, 
and various parcels of meadow or pasture land, &c. They also say 
that the capital messuage, tenements, and lands in little Timble were 
held by the said Henry Bobinson of the Archbishop of York, by 
knight's service, as the fourth part of a fee, at an annual rent of twenty 
two shillings and two pence. And John Bobinson is son and heir of 
the said Henry Bobinson, and is of the age of twenty-nine years and 
upwards." The haU and estate were held by the family of Bobinson 



this time there is some unkindness and questions of law 
betwixt us. 

Upon Monday, the 1st of April, the assizes began at 
York, at which place I was with my eldest daughter ; the 
little one was left at home at the same time. All the six 
women questioned were there also ; and upon Tuesday, 
the 2nd of April, the strange woman appeared to the child 
at home, and told her that her master, viz., the devil, was 
then gone to God Almighty to ask leave of him to get 
down her and her brother Henry Fairfax. And the next 
day she came to her again, and told her that God had 
denied to give her master leave to get them down (for 

nntil 1772, when it passed into the female line, and at present belongs 
to Mr. John Bramley, of Norwood. 

Swinsty Hall yet stands, the best, most substantial and majestic 
of the old halls which grace the vaUey of the Washburn. It stands 
with its clustered chimneys and many gables, grey, and grand in lonely 
8olitude».a pile of mystery surrounded by legends. There is no road, 
not even a payed trackway for pack-horses leading to it from any 
quarter. There is no stone quarry near from which it has been hewn, 
and yet it has been piled up stone by stone at a great cost of time and 
labour. Tradition states that the stones of which it was built were 
brought on pack-horses from the opposite side of the Washburn valley. 
We might almost be tempted to think that some mighty magician had 
moved it by his art from some other locality, and placed it here in this 
lonely situation as the place of concealment for some enchanted beauty. 
The popular mind, sorely puzzled to account for its existence, invented 
the legend of the poor weaver, the plague, and the waggon load of 
gold, which is something to the f oUowing effect : — ^The builder of the 
Hall was a man of the name of Bobinson, who in his youth was a poor 
weaver, and resided in a humble cottage near where the hall now 
stands ; he left his humble home, travelled to London at a time when 
the plague was ragiug in that city, when death had left many houses 
totally uninhabited and desolate, wherein no survivors were left to 
bury the dead, and no heirs to claim their wealth. Our north country 
adventurer seeing this state of things, not forgetting himself amid the 
general mourning and confusion, took possession of the gold thus left 
without an owner to such an extent that he loaded a waggon and team 
of horses with the wealth thus acquired, with which he returned home- 
ward, and in due tima reached the place of his birth. But the story 
of the plague had reached the place as soon as himself and gold, and 
none of his former neighbours would admit him into their dwellings for 
fear of contagion. He washed his gold in the Greenwell Spring, near 
the Hall, and with the wealth thus acquired purchased the estate, and 
built Swinsty Hall. 
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that was the woman's phrase), in which he did not well to 
deny him. The sequel showed the woman's words likely 
to be true, for the boy having escaped the great danger 
which he fell into on Shrove Tuesday, hath ever since, I 
thank God, had his perfect health, and neither been in 
trance nor seen vision. And this going of Satan to ask 
leave is somewhat to be compared to the place of Scripture 
in Job i., 6., and ii., 1, and 1 Kings xxii., 21., that of 
Ahab's prefects of the devil standing before the Lord ; 
and it is a great motive to me to proceed against these 
women, for that all the six being at York, then not one 
of them did appear unto her, or trouble the child, neither 
at any time when they were in durance, or any restraint 
laid upon them, did they execute any of their power upon 
the children, yet so soon as they were loose they forbore 
no longer to molest them. 

On Thursday, the 4th of April, my eldest son William 
Fairfax being in the field called Birkbanks aforesaid, started 
a hare out of a bush and set a dog at her. Mr. Smithson, 
vicar of Fuystone, saw her also, and in like sort caused his 
dog to run at her, but they quickly lost the sight of her. 
That day, soon after the child was in trance, and the 
strange woman did appear to her and told her that she was 
the hare which her brother and the vicar set their dogs at ; 
and that she came over the water with her brother William, 
and that he should see her again the next time he went to 
that place; which proved true. Also she affirmed that 
when she was in likeness of a hare, or of any such thing, 
she was then senseless. That being said, she showed to 
the child eight ,pictures of one sort, by which she said she 
did bewitch such as she had now in hand. Three of them 
were of my children, and three of John Jeffray's daughters, 
the other two she said were one of them a maid, late 
servant of Ralph Franckland*, and the other of a young 

* This Balph Frankland was of the family of that name, long settled 
at Thirkley, near Thirsk, which np to a recent period possessed 
considerable estates at Blnbberhonses, in this parish, now held by Lord 
Walsinghom. These estates were acquired during the reign of Elizabeth 
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woman called Atkinson ; which two last mentioned (at the 
same time), were strangely aflflicted, especially the man, 
with trances and swoonings. Also she had her five 
pictures, by which she said she had practiced before upon 
others. The child desired to feel the pictures, and the 
woman did suffer her to handle the first six of them, which 
she felt to be substantial, not illusory. For the woman's 
report that she was that hare, the detractors and slanderous 
scoffers of this infant may be confounded, if they consider 
that the child foretold out of the woman's mouth that her 
brother should see the hare again, which he did indeed in 
the same place upon Tuesday, the 9th April next following, 
which foretelling could be no imposture of the child, for her 
teachers, if they can suppose any such, could not themselves 
preface it so many days before. I cannot with silence pass 
over her saying that being in that or the like shape she was 
senseless, for as to the transforming of shapes in this kind 
the question deserveth to be written of in a whole volume, 
but it is far above my learning to resolve it, and books from 
which I might borrow any help are (in this wilderness), as 
rare as civility is, or learning itself. 

It is not doubted but that the devil can transform himself 

by William Frankland, of Bye, in the parish of Stanstead Allot, in the 
oonnty of Hertford, a citizen and dothworker of London ; and who on 
the 19th of Angnst, 1574, gave to his^brother Bichard, and his son 
Hngh, the manor of Blnbberhonses, and all his lands there and at 
Fewston. In the year 1638, William Frankland, of Thirkilbie, in the 
county of York, with Henry Frankland, knight, son and heir apparent 
of the aforesaid William Frankland, and Bichard Frankland de Fniston, 
in the said oonnty, gentleman, surrendered the messuage or tenement 
of Upper Oragg, together with certain lands situate and existing irijra 
ha/mleto de Fuiston et villa de Timble infra Foresta de Knareshurgh, to 
the use and behoof of Henry Fairfax, of Newton Kime, in the said 
county, clerk. This Henry Fairfax eventually became fourth Lord 
Fairfax, Baron Cameron. The following entries belonging to this 
family are from the Fewston parish register :— " 1602, T^^lliam Hardestie 
and Fraunces Frankland were married by a licence the 21st of October." 
** 1604, George Cheldrey and Agnes Frankland were married the 18th 
of June.'' *'1615, Margaret, daughter of Baphe Frankland, was 
baptized the 16th of April.'' " 1629, The wife of Baphe Frankland was 
buried the 26th of January." ** 1640, Baphe Frankland was buried the 
15th of Februarie." 
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into an angel of light, that he can enter into or use a 
Hying body as he did into the serpent and into the ass 
when he had talked to Eve and Balaam ; and as profane 
stories remember of the ox in Lucania, of which Pliny and 
others speak; and his possessions of human bodies are 
neither to be numbered or denied ; and this transformation 
of other bodies was believed of the ancients ; by the 
Greeks, as that of Periclymenus who could turn himself 
into a fly, an ant, or a bee, or what he list, as Hesiod 
and Euphorian testify; or that of Empusa recorded by 
Aristophenes and Epicharmus, and the Latinos agreed with 
them, as the works of Medea and Circe witness. But 
above all, the Leucanthopoi is most miraculous. This was 
believed in by all antiquity, and modern experience 
confirmeth the truth thereof, especially the late accidents 
in the Netherlands of Stub Peter and others, which 
witches that people do call Weary wolves ;* of whom many 
wise and worthy persons report great wonders for assured 
truths. Also the changing of witches into hares, cats, and 
the like shapes, is so conmion as late testimonies and 
confessions approve unto us, that none but the stupidly 
incredulous can wrong the credit of the reporters, or doubt 
of the certainty. For the admonishment of the witch, and 
her senselessness while she is in that shape, I leave it to 
every man's conjecture, for it is above the reach of human 
reason to attain to the knowledge of what they then feel or 

* This form of snperstition, known as Lycantliropy, was that a hnman 
beinghad the power by sorcery, of transforming himself into the shape of 
a wolf (hence the name of were- wolves), and in that capacity, being seized 
with a species of fnry, he rushed ont and made havoc among the flocks, 
daying and wasting like th6 animal he represented, far more than he 
oonld devour. This species of hnman folly did not prevaU extensively 
in England, but was very prevalent in France and Western Germany, 
and worst of all in Livonia, which appears to have been the favourite 
haunt of thdse terrible creatures. The Irish man-wolf was not gr^ty 
of such atrocities, nor was it by choice that he adopted that shape, 
being oompeUed to assume it through the power of some vindictive 
priest or bishop ; and Camden states that it was not unconmion for jilted 
mistresses and deserted wives to bribe witch and wizard that they might 
place the faithless men in such a situation as should consign them 
to the penal aervitude of lyoanthropy for the usual term of seven years* 
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imagine. But lest I be thought to be carried away with 
my passion, or to be credulous above cause, or so feign to 
be, because of my interest, let me freely tell the Honest 
Keader, that with St. Austin De Civitate Dei, lib. 18, cap. 
18, I verily believe that the devil cannot really or truly 
change the shape of man or woman into any other likeness ; 
but that every such metamorphosis is only an illusion by 
which he doth abuse both the spectators and the witch 
herself ; and if she do things in that alteration above the 
faculties proportionable of her true body, these she doth by 
the devil's power ; to which may be ascribed her going 
invisible and the like ; for as a late writer well noteth, 
Diaholus potest ohjectwn quarn celeriter novtre, vel multus modis 
tegere^ ut nos fallit. Therefore I hold it not improbable, 
neither esteem it impossible, that the witch is sometimes 
heard, seen, and felt by the persons upon whom she hath 
power, and by none other. But that the devil can take to 
himself a true body, or that he can make one of this man's 
leg, the second's arm, and the head of the third (as a great 
divine hath lately written), or that he can play the incubus 
and beget children, as the old tale of Merlin, and our late 
wonder of the son of Mary Pannell* (not yet forgot) seem 
to insinuate. I think these fitter relations to fill up such 
fabulous stories as that of King Arthur, than to blot the 
leaves of grave divines and learned philosophers, which I 
am sorry to see them do so often. 

The same Thursday, at night, Dibb's wife and Thorp's 
wife came home from York,f and the morning after both 

* For an acconnt of the birtli and parentage of tlie great enchanter, 
Merlin, see Geoffrey of Monmonth's British History. In the year 1603, 
Mary Pannell, who had long been notorious for supposed sorceries, was 
hung at York, for the crime of having bewitched to death William 
Witham, Esq., who died at Ledstone, in 1593. 

f Fairfax gives no Diary of the time spent at York, no report of the 
trial, or the summing up of the judge, and it is only from the return 
home of two of the accused women that we know that the verdict has 
been "Not Guilty." The Eev. Canon Baine, in preface to '* Depositiona 
from York Castle," says, " I am happy to say that in no instance have 
I discovered the record of the conviction of a reputed witch< All 
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the^e women and their spirits, the cat and the bird, did all 
appear to the child ; and so they did also the day following, 
viz., Saturday, the 6th of April ; and they then told her 
that myself and my eldest daughter were then at Tadcaster, 
and that we lay there the night past, and were coming 
home, but that we should hardly get home that night, for 
they would come and meet us upon the way. It was true 
that upon that Friday at night the 5th of April, myself 
and my company lay at Tadcaster, but that was unknown 
to my family, neither could they suspect it, for the place 
was not in my usual way from York ; but the occasion 
which brought me thither was for that the judges* and 
many other people with them, riding from York by the way 
of Knaresborough as we should have done ; to avoid the 
frequency of people which then travelled, we took the other 
way as less troublesome, and more fit at that time for our 
distressed company, and so lay at Tadcaster ; which our 
doing was revealed by the child at my house, at Newhall, 
many miles distant, upon that Friday at night. In the inn 
at Tadcaster, both my eldest daughter and Maud Jeffray 
fell in trance, in which they saw Dibb's wife, who told 

honour to the northern juries for discredifcing these absurd tales ! And 
yet some of these weak and silly women had themselves only to thank 
for the position they were placed in. They made a trade of their evil 
reputation. They were the wise women of the day. They professed 
some knowledge of medicine, and could recover stolen property. People 
gave them money for their services. Their very threats brought silver 
into their coffers. It was to their interest to gain the ill name for which 
they suffered. They were certainly uniformly acquitted at the assizes, 
but no judge, or jury, or minister could make the people generally 
believe that they were innocent. The superstition was too deeply 
rooted to be easily eradicated." 

* The judges were now journeying from York to Lancaster on horse- 
back by way of Knaresborough and Skipton, by the best roads they 
could find, and none of them good. ** The assizes were held twice a 
yiear, in March and August. Of their duration it is not easy to speak 
with certainty, but there seems to have been quite as much business 
to transact as there is at the present time. ■ The circuit always com- 
menced with York, and never with Lancaster or Appleby. The journeys 
of the dispensers of the law in many respects resembled the progresses 
of royalty. The sheriffs always escorted them with a gallant train of 
gentlemen." 
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tbem that the child was then in trance at Newhall, and in 
great extremity. We noted the time, and found it at our 
coming home to be tme. Judge, Reader, how this could 
be an imposture, the children being so far divided from 
each other; yet telling those passages, that I lay at 
Tadcaster with my eldest daughter the same night, and 
they in that town declaring in what case the child was at 
home ; at which time also Dibb's wife told the two wenches 
she would meet us again the next day upon the moor; 
which promise, Mr. Clifton, vicar of Tadcaster, hearing the 
wenches declare, he desired me to certify him of the 
success the next day. 

On Saturday, the 6th of April, we departed from Tad- 
caster, and rode without any interruption until we came 
to CoUingham, or Clifford Moor, as some call it. There 
the place being very fair, we alight to walk on foot; 
myself and my daughter walked alone, and Richard Eng- 
land, my servant, led after us the horses upon which we 
rode; the rest of the company were before us, about 
twelve score.* Jeffray's daughter said suddenly to those 
that were with her that she saw Dibb's wife and Thorp's 
wife pass by them, and that the strange woman went 
along the top of a bank, which is cast up there for a great 
space together, (the remains, as I take it, of the intrench- 
ment of the rebels in that place encamped 12th Elizabeth)! 
and she looked after them and told them they went 
towards Hellen Fairfax, and stood round about her, and 
declared on which side of her each of them severally 
stood. At that instant I took my horse, not knowing 
anything of the matter, and my man offered to set my 

* About 240 yards in advance, not that number of people, as has 
been erroneously supposed. 

t In the rebellion of the Earls of Northumberland and Westmore* 
land against the Queen's authority in 1569, commonly called "The 
Blsing in the North." They were on this moor about the 20th of 
November in that year, which was the limit of their march southward, 
and thence they turned northwards, but we were not aware that they 
threw up any entrenchments here. See Wordsworth's " White Doe of 
Bylstone." 
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daughter up behind me, but she could not speak to him. 
I perceived she was in trance and alighted again, and sat 
down with her upon the bank aforesaid, where she began 
to talk to Thorp's wife and the strange woman. During 
this time the company that went before (having heard the 
words of Maud JefFray) looked towards us, and perceived 
that my daughter was in some way troubled, therefore 
they sent back Francis Pullein to see how the case stood 
with her, who found her in trance, and reported unto us 
the former words of Maud Jeffray, who this while was 
very well. Then the women said to my daughter that 
they would leave her and go and cast down Maud Jeffray, 
which it seems they did ; which we observing by the 
wench's word, I caused Francis Pullein to take my horse 
and to ride to the company with speed to see the event. 
He rode apace, and when he came there found Jeffray's 
daughter in trance, talking to the same women, in which 
state we took them up, and with much trouble carried 
them to the town of CoUingliam,* where they came to 
themselves, and rode on our journey very well until we 
came to the gate entering on Harwood Moor, at which 
gate (as my daughter told me) Dibb's wife stood. All the 
company present passed the gate, and left the woman 
there standing, who stayed in that place untU Francis 
Pullein and Kichard England came to the gate, (for they 
were behind amending a cloth bag which laid not well). 
At their coming the women came with them from the 
place, and in their company all the three women overtook 
us. The two wenches saw all .they did, and laughed 
thereat and reported it unto us, not being in any trance 
until they came all unto us; then they fell in trance 
in which the women told them that Francis Pullein should 
go home on foot. Whereupon the women, sometimes one 
and sometimes another, were seen by the children to ride 
upon his horse behind him, which they talked of to the 

* OoUingliam ia a small parish town pleasantly situated in the valley 
of the Wharfe, on the soutiiem side of the river of that name, about 
a mile west of Wetherby, and rather more than 6 miles from Tadoaster. 
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women, and by these words we understood what passed. 
The horse was suddenly so troubled and unable to go 
forward that the man was forced to alight, but then his 
case was worse, for the witches at once rode upon him, 
so that he could neither lead nor drive him but with much 
difficulty. Often he struck in the saddle and where the 
wenches said the witches sat ; at such times the women 
avoided the blows and leaped from the horse, who as long 
as he was discharged of them went on, but he found not 
much of that ease. Thus with much trouble we came to 
Harwood,* to the house of Mr. Jackson, where they 
were presently well. From thence I certified Mr. Clifton, 
of Tadcaster, what had passed, as he requested, the day 
before. From Harwood we departed, and rode on till 
we came again upon the moors above Stainbum, where 
they fell in trance again, and so talked to the same women 
as before, and Francis PuUein's horse was used in the 
same manner again ; so with much ado we got home to 
my house about the setting of the sun.f 

» Harewood is one of the neatest villages in the cotinty of York, 
about 5 miles west of CoUingham, seat of the Earls of Harewood, to 
whom it gives title. Their magnificent mansion is situate in a large 
and beautiful park ; the venerable church contains the tomb of the 
upright judge Sir William Gascoigne, and the dismantled castle is a 
memorial of the noble family of Aldburgh, once lords of Harewood. 

f The route of the poet Fairfax and his companions is pretty clearly 
defined along this ride, and a wondrous ride it would be to those who 
had their eyes open and could see all the incidents of it. From York 
to Tadcaster, in a southerly direction, by a well-known road, 10 miles ; 
then they turned westward, travelling up the southern side of the 
river Wharfe by way of Newton Kyme, over Clifford Moor, (Boston 
was not built then) to Collingham. 6 miles ; thence to Harewood, 5 
miles; here they turned a little to the right and crossed the river 
Wharfe at Harewood Bridge ; thence by way of Dunkeswick, Weeton, and 
Huby, to the unenclosed Forest of Knaresborough, on Stainbum Moor; 
thence by mere trackways in the heath past the rocks of Little Almias 
Cliff to Norwood, where we suppose they parted company with Maud 
Jeffray; thence by way of Eowton Wath across the river Wash- 
bum to Newhall, a further distance of about 11 miles, making about 
32 miles in all. The other route from York by way of Knaresborough 
would be about 28 miles. The miles of Fairfax are long ones, he says 
Leeds is ten miles distant from Newhall, whereas it is at least 1$ miles. 
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This accident concerning Pullein's horse is such as the 
greatest adversaries the children have, I think, cannot tell 
what Bancks* could instruct him to play his part so well 
in the imposture ; if he did counterfeit and combine with 
the children, he was justly punished for his knavery, for 
of this I am sure, he was very like to have died for many 
weeks after, but at the last he recovered in some measure. 
Eidiculous are they that think the horse could combine 
in the practice, and wicked if they question the truth of 
this particular, which so many oaths hath confirmed. 

On Tuesday, the 9th of April, I was standing in the 
court yard before the porch of my house, and my eldest 
daughter was with me, who said she did see Dibb's wife 
come over the river, and Thorp's wife come another way 
down the hill. She told me they came nearer and nearer, 
and where they were until they came just to us, saying, 
" Now they are here." Then I took her by the arm and 
led her into the house. Instantly both she and her sister 
were in trance, in which Dibb's wife told Hellen that she 
would have the life of John Pullein's child first, then of 

* Bankes was a celebrated horse trainer in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. His celebrated dancing horse Marocco, was in 1596 exhibited 
in Scotland, and in 1600 in London; he wonld not merely dance to 
music, but restore a glove to the proper owner after his master had 
whispered the man's name in his ear ; he would also tell the number of 
pence in any piece of silver coin merely shown him by his master ; and 
many other most remarkable and almost incredible feats. This horse 
was also shown in France, where by way of stimulating popular 
curiosity Bankes professed to believe that the animal was a spirit in 
equine form. This, however, had very nearly led to unpleasant conse- 
quences, in raising an alarm that there was something diabolic in 
the case. Bankes very dexterously saved himself for this once by 
causing the horse to select a man from a crowd with a cross on his hat, 
and pay homage to the sacred emblem ; calling on all to observe that 
nothing satanio could have been induced to perform such an act of 
reverence. Sir Walter Baleigh thought Bankes worthy of mention in 
his "History of the World," saying that "If Bankes had lived in 
olden times he would have shamed all the enchanters of the world, for 
whosoever was most famous amongst them could never master or 
instruct a beast as he did." Sir Kenelm Digby mentions this horse in 
his "Treatise of Bodies," and Shakespeare alludes to him as "the 
d^noin^ horse," in "Love's Labour Lost," Act!., Scene II. 
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Maud Jeffray; and that Slater's wife, alias Elizabeth 
Dickonson, did get blood of my little daughter, Anne 
Fairfax, by which means they did bewitch her to death. 

Also the same day they saw the white cat, which then 
told Hellen that she was the strange woman's spirit, and 
so had been twenty years ; that her name was FiUie, which 
she had heard once before, the 25th of February. Thorp's 
wife also in that trance appeared unto them, at which 
time two women from Leeds, being ten miles distant, 
came into the house. Thorp's wife was earnest with 
Hellen to tell her who these women were, and told her 
that one of them was fine, in a stuff petticoat; for she 
could not tell who they were, for she knew not of their 
coming, being in trance before they came in. Thorp's wife 
said she would know before she went. After a while her 
spirit the bird came to her, with which she had a little 
private speech, and then she said to the wench that one of 
these women was her Uncle Martin's wife, and the other a 
woman that did use to buy and sell butter : all of which was 
true. The women heard these things concerning them- 
selves, and wondered at the manner of it ; and Hellen when 
she came to her remembrance of them, wondered as much 
to see them there. This day my son William saw the hare 
again in the close called Birklands, as his little sister 
foretold the 4th of April. 

That Thorp's wife at the first knew not these women, it 
showeth that it was her person indeed which appeared unto 
the children, and therefore that her knowledge was not 
exceeding the capacity of any other women ; being ignorant 
who the women were until her spirit informed her of 
them; for if she herself had been a spirit, she had not 
needed another devil to give her intelligence. 

On Wednesday, the 10th of April, Dibb's wife came into 
the kitchen, and laid an egg upon my daughter Hellen's 
knee, and showed her six or seven eggs more, and told her 
she had taken four of them out of an ark in the chamber, 
and that she had got the other four at John Jeffray's 
house. Upon hearing of speeches to this effect uttered by 
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the wench, Elizabeth Moorhouse said that there were eight 
eggs in the ark spoken of ; and therefore she went presently 
to see, and found only four left ; the other four were taken 
away, as the woman said. In this trance they talked much, 
and Dibb's wife touched Hellen's arm, and said she should 
be lame thereof; and accordingly when she came to herself 
her left arm, which the woman touched, was lame for a 
time, and she had no use of it. 

This taking of the eggs away, and the laying of one 
upon the wench's knee was a matter of fact and no illusion ; 
neither could it be anything counterfeit, for the egg upon 
her knee was an egg indeed ; and was taken and trial was 
made of it so to be ; and the rest which Dibb's wife showed 
in her apron, were so also without doubt, for the want of 
them in the place where she took them appeared by certain 
knowledge of the servants to be true. The like was done 
by a single twopence whiclj another time Dibb's wife 
showed, and said she took it out of my wife's desk, and 
that in the place where she took it there lay another single 
twopence, and four whole shillings. My wife knew this 
to be true, and went to look for the twopence which the 
woman showed, which was a new one, but she found it not 
with the other money. The like was done to John Jeffray, 
from whom a whole shilling was taken ; which with the 
former twopence were together showed to Maud Jeffray. 
The woman said she took the twopence when my wife 
opened the desk ; and that she took also out of the same 
two things which she did eat, but she knew not what they 
were, therefore she could not name them, but said they 
were things sent from Leeds to my wife for a token ; which 
was true, for they were two sugar cakes which one of her 
brother's wives sent her. These cakes, the twopence, and 
Jeffray's shilling were indeed gone, and never seen more. 
The circumstances seem to prove that the woman herself, 
and not her spirit, did these things. For I doubt how the 
rich usurers could keep their monies in safety, if the devil 
had any such power to take it out of their chests. Also if he 
had taken the cakes he could have n&med them, which the 

U 
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w'Oinan could not do, for that her rudeness had not made 
her ac\]uaiuted with such thmgs, so she spake according to 
her i^iioranct\ 

On Tuesday, the 16th of April, Dibb's wife appeared to 
itt;^* eldo^t daughter, and told her that she did show herself 
to her in the likeness of an old man, by the water side, 
>vhen slie wa$ newly come to Newhall to dwell. She 
an^wennU ** I remember well that I saw there a man with 
<i loi^' lH>ai\)«'* The woman said she had a beard at home 
whJoh iJie put on sometimes, as then when she appeared unto 
her by the riN'er s side like the old man At which time 
»he Iwil there four kvaves of bread, two for her and her 
w»ter» mul t\\\^ tV>r her brothers AVilliam Fairfax and 
Kdwiotl FnirfAx, These loaves she set all upon the water, 
whert* the t^^^^ that %\"ere for her and her sister sank to 
the UUtxnn* and Si> she got on them ; but the loaves for 
her l^^thren did swim* and because they would not sink 
»iu^ vHHild ^^t IH> p^^wer on them. Further she said that 
W|HMi eN'i^ry loaf she put a drop of blood, and if the 
\\*ater had chaivvr^nl the Wixxl* they would have had their 
Ih^ejui but the I^vhhI did not change but remamed in the 
WMue 8^tate as^ when it was first put in the water, and 
therefoit^ tl^ey iHndd in^t kill them but only trouble them. 
Further »he declared that she was one of them that 
lH>\vltohtHl to dtHith Anne Fairfax, my little daughter, and 
i*e|H^rted that u^xui a Friday in October she came to the 
hou^ Nvhen^ the child ^"as nursed, and took a time when 
all the iHH^ple of the house were abroad, and the child and 
another infant of the nurse s were left alone, lying in 
several cradles. She sKxni before th^m, she said, and 
8ho>\»d herself to them with the beard upon her face, and 
a great knife in her hand: at which sight the children 
shriekeii out^ and \\*ere so afiPrighted that they took sick- 
ness thereupon, of which the nurse's child recovered 
hardly, and my daughter died the Tuesday after ; indeed 
in strange sort by bleeding at whole and sound parts of 
her body, where the blood brake out to the admiration ot 
all such as saw it. 
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I take the tale of Dibb's wife of the loaves, to be like 
the vision of Elizabeth Bentley of tlie women's washing 
clothes, and the shapes of the said children seen about her 
as aforesaid, and these to be ceremonies idle and needless, 
but in respect of the contract between the devil and the 
witches, it is Hke they were necessary circumstances to be 
observed by them, and limits upon the doing* or omitting 
of which whereof their prevailing depended, for the issue 
showed the truth of that limitation of their power. The 
two boys, especially the younger, were attempted upon, 
as some particulars well showed ; but they prevailed not, 
neither had they the power to kill my daughters, but only 
to aflSict them in such strange sort as you have heard, 
and shaD hear more : from which God in his mercy hath 
now, I trust, delivered them. 

On Thursday, the lOth of April, the children were both 
of them made blind by the cat, and so continued until 
Friday at nine o'clock; then their sight was restored. 
They were told that all the witches had a feast at Timble 
Gill* : their meat was roasted about midnight. At the 

* As tills remarkable feast took place at Timble GKll, we determined 
to explore the glen, and see if we could find anj place therein suitable 
for snch a purpose. Selecting a day in spring, a little earlier in the 
year than that on which the witches' feast took place, we approached 
the spot from the village of Great Timble (from which it is distant about 
half-a-mile in a southerly direction), down a narrow lane called ** The 
Bridle Boad,'* and a very old road it is, and much in the same state as 
when the witches and their master passed along it to feast in the Gill. 
It has been frequented in old times by pack-horses only, and towards . 
the brook is deeply worn into the ground, the banks on each side over- 
grown with wild flowers, and the hedges above almost touching each 
other, form an arcade of foliage. At the bottom is the brook, or beck, 
which is crossed by a ford, or wath. Immediately above the ford, three 
slender brooklets unite their streams, and even then the current is not 
a powerful one. This ford is the scene of a legend of the class which 
Edward Fairfax would have readily believed, and which holds a place in 
rustic belief even now. Many years ago, a man of the name of Wardman, 
was most foully murdered at this place by a blow on the head with the 
butt end of a gun. His restless ghost afterwards haunted the scene of 
his murder, terrifying travellers who were so unfortunate as to pass 
that way after nightfall. This ghost at length became such a nuisance 
(fla/y-bogU was the word used) that a determination was come to by the 
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upper end of the table sat their master, viz., the devil, at 
the lower end Dibb's wife, who provided for the feast, and 
was the cook : and therefore that she could not come to 
the children that day. It was true that the children that 
day saw her not ; but the next day, being Good Friday, 
they saw her, and the spotted cat Inges, Margaret Wait's 
spirit, which talked to the little child and told her whose 
spirit she was, and her name. 



villagers to have it conjured down to keep the peace; andaBomish 
priest was employed for that purpose, who overcame the simplicity of 
the poor wanderer of the night by the old trick of a burning candle. 
It consented to be bound down until the candle should be burnt, when 
the wily conjuror threw it into a deep hole in the brook, so that it never 
could be burnt, and the poor ghost never more have liberty to wander 
abroad. The Gill, or glen, is neither remarkably deep nor wide, the 
narrow strip of woodland which fringes the sides of the watercourse is 
seldom more than 100 yards across, while the depth of the ravine is 
only about 100 feet. It has evidently been worn by water at some 
remote period, chiefly through beds of sandy shale. The stream is 
very crooked and generally very rapid. The sides of the glen are 
clothed principally with a growth of native timber, in some places 
intermixed with larches. All the ground was overspread with a carpet 
of wood anemone in full bloom, intermingled with countless thousands 
of primroses, while the hyacinth and forget-me-not were springing up 
ready to Bupply a second bloom of beauty. A footpath crosses the 
stream in one place by means of a bridge made of the trunk of a single 
tree, without any handrail, resting upon abutments of masonry of the 
most primitive kind. • A little lower down is the only place where wo 
thought it likely that the witches and their master could have spread 
their table. There the stream runs close to the northern side of the 
glen, and has formed a cliff of black shale of considerable height; 
overhung with oaks and other forest trees ; on the opposite side is a 
piece of level ground some twenty or thirty yards in each direction, 
which would afford them space to sit (and eat ; but if they indulged 
much in dancing afterwards there is not room enough in the glen ; they 
would have to do it on broomsticks in the air above. We followed the 
glen and its streamlet until the sides of the first subsided and were lost 
in the wider valley of the Washburn, and the latter mingled itself with 
the same stream. A pleasant walk it was, the brook making music 
below and the birds pouring out much louder music above ; around were 
flowers, woods, and hUls, all alike pleasing ; we could hardly conceive 
a scene more unfitted for [the purpose by which it is said above to have 
been desecrated* 

" O better were its banks assigned 
To spirits of a gentler kind," 
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On Tuesday, the 23rd of April, my little daughter, 
Elizabeth, was in trance, and Dibb's wife appeared to her, 
whom she desired to feel, and so did. The black cat came 
also, which she offered to feel, and could not, and said : — 
" Thou art a spirit, and but a shadow. I cannot feel thee." 
Then Dibb's wife ofTered her a piece of money which she 
refused. The woman said : — " If thou had'st taken it, I 
would have had thy life," After that she saw the bird 
appear, and said: — "Let me feel thee Tewhit." So she 
felt the bird, and said : — *' Thou art Thorp's wife herself, 
therefore stand up in thine own likeness." Then the bird 
was changed into Thorp's wife. The child said : — " I wist 
so, for I felt thee, and thou could'st not deceive me." 
Shortly after, the bird came also, and she offered to touch 
it, but could not, and said, " This is Tewhit indeed.*' 

If the incredulous or malicious be not yet satisfied that 
both the devil and his ministers, the witches, be actors in 
the afflicting of these children ; and still object that it may 
be only spirits, and that their hearing and seeing may (for 
all that is said hitherto) be deluded ; which yet no impartial 
judgment can think, let them now consider these particulars 
which follow. Of the feeling and handling of the women, 
let them note how often and infallibly the trials were made 
by the children,- afirf how they were distinguished without 
effort, the women from the spirits at all times when they 
made the experiment ; and to them apply the rule of Christ, 
St. IJuke, xxiv., 39., upon which depeudeth that main 
ground of faith the resurrection of the dead in the flesh. 
For Christ at that time came iuto the house where the 
disciples were assembled, the doors being shut, and He not 
seen till He stood in the midst ; which seemed to them to be 
actions of a spirit, not of a natural body ; therefore seeing 
so strange a thing, they were affrighted, and supposed they 
had seen a spirit. But the Lord, to give them infallible 
argument (which human reason and sense is capable of, and 
against which he was assured no suggestion of Satan or 
worldly wisdom could pretend or devise evasion), said :— 
<< Feel me, and handle me ; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
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bones." If it be true that the devil can take to himself a 
man's body, or can make one of several members for his 
own use (as I noted before that some divines think), then 
the incredulity of the Apostles had not thus been satisfied, 
but many objections might have hindered their belief, and 
it had not been sufficient for Christ to present himself to 
their touch : but he used it as the most powerful argument 
to persuade them, saying, " It is myself — feel !" And when 
the doubtfulness of Thomas required the like assurance, He 
came ag-ain, using the same means, and no other to confirm 
him. If there had been any colour of avoiding this 
certainty, no doubt he who sought to sift and winnow the 
Apostles would have presented it to their weak faith : but 
this stopped his mouth for ever. 

So the feeling of these women by the children may 
nonpluss all pleaders for Baal, and make them either yield 
to truth, or for shame no longer bark against it. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of April, Hellen saw Dibb's 
wife, who told her she had been at York to speak with 
them in the castle, and that all the witches did meet on 
Monday, to confer with the master in what sort to proceed 
in bewitching of the children ; but he could tell them no 
other way but what they now did. Hellen replied, " That 
is because God will not suffer him." That day again in 
the afternoon they were both in trance, and Elizabeth, the 
child, saw Dibb's wife, and desired to feel her, but could 
not, therefore she said, *' Thou art not Dibb's wife, thou 
art the black cat in her likeness ! " Then Dibb's wife 
came also in her own likeness, whereat Hellen looked up 
and said, " What? two Dibb's wives ! " She felt the one 
and said, " Thou art Dibb's wife indeed ! " T^^ii she 
offered to feel the other but could not, and therefore said, 
" Thou art the black cat." At this time also appeared 
Thorp's wife, whom the children could not feel, and there- 
fore said, " Thou art not Thorp's wife, — ^thou art the 
Tewhit!" Then Tliorp's wife herself came, whom they 
felt, so for a time there appeared two Thorp's wives. 
Further, at the instant there appeared the strange woman. 
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but could not be felt. They said, '< Thou art a spirit, not 
the strange woman." She then turned unto the likeness 
of a white cat called Fillie. Then the strange woman 
herself came also. But amongst these Thorp's wife's 
spirit went away in her shape, and turiled not into the 
bird, and Thorp's wife said, " I shall not do as the other 
spirits did." But she said that she was very angry that 
she could not rule her spirit, but that it would come in 
her likeness. And Dibb's wife wept because the black 
cat took her shape; but the strange woman said she 
would not be known. Elizabeth said, " Thou art in a red 
petticoat, and a blue . waistcoat, and a ruff band, and a 
cross-cloth on thy head."* The woman was angry because 
she described her apparel. Also Dibb's wife at that time 
showed something in her hand, and said it was poison. 
Hellen put forth her hand, and said, *' Lay it in my hand," 
which my wife hearing, said, " Would she would lie it in 
her hand, that it might be showed before the judges." 
Whereat Dibb's wife refused to give it to Hellen, saying 

* What a piotnresqne witch was this strange woman ! She wonld 
snrely be the belle of the evening, and first toast at the Timble GiU 
snpper party. Dr. Harsnet's description of a witch is coarseness 
itself compared to her. He describes her as '* an old weather-beaten 
crone, having her chin and her knees meeting for age, walking on a 
bow, leaning on a staff, hollow-eyed, nntoothed, furrowed on her face, 
having her lips trembling with the palsy, going mumbling in the 
streets : one that hath forgotten her paternoster, and yet hath a shreW 
tongnie to caU a drab a drab. If she hath learned of any old wife in a 
chiomey end Paa, Max, FaXf for a spell ; or can say Sir John Gran- 
tham's curse for the millar's eels — * All ye that have stolen the miliaria 
eels laudate Dominum de ccelis; and aU they that have consented 
thereto Benedicamius Domino.' Why, then, beware, look about ye, my 
neighbours. If any of you have a sheep sick of the giddies, or a hog 
of the mumps, or a horse of the staggers, or a knavish boy of the 
school, or an idle girl of the wheel, or a young drab of the sullens, or 
hath not fat enough for her porrage, or butter enough for her bread, 
and she hath a Httle help of the epilepsy, or cramp, to teach her to roll 
her eyes, wry her mouth, gnash her teeth, startle with her body, hold 
her arms and hands stiff, &c., and then an old Mother Nohbs hath 
by chance called her idle young Jiousewife, or bid the devil scratch her ; 
then no doubt but Mother Hohhs is the witch, and the young girl is 
owl-blasted f &c." Strong language this for a divine to use, for such 
Dr. Harsnett was, and Archbishop of York from 1620 to 1631. 
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On Thursday, rhe ±iid of Hay, my daoghtor Hellen 
was taken away (as she afterwards reported) by Dibb's 
wife and Thorp's wife, who took ber ont of the entry, 
carried her to the river, and put her into it ; and Thorp's 
^fnfe was in the water up t-o her knees to put her further 
in, but she gx>t from tbem, and returning" towards the 
house, in the way she feD in a deathly trance, in which I 
found her, and did marrel to see her clothes wet; so I 
caused her to be brought into the house, and she came 
to herself, and told us as aforesaid. Shortly after my 
wife heard one cough in the buttery, of which the door 
was then shut, and sent Hellen to see who it was, and 
there she found Dibb's wife eating a crust of bread. 

On Friday, the 3rd of May, Dibb's wife came to Hellen 
la the kitchen, and did show her an old silver spoon. It 
being perceived that she would fall in trance, her uncle 
Mertiu Lay cock took the wench and set her upon his 
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knee ; there for a time she was in a deadly swoon ; at 
last she looked up and said to the woman, " That is ours — 
that is our spoon." Those who were present (hearing her 
name a spoon) desired Elizabeth Morehouse to look for 
the spoons that were commonly used in the house, who 
found them all and brought them in her hand, whom 
my wife met in the entry, and seeing all those spoons 
there, she went to the desk and there missed an old broken 
spoon which had been lost in a dunghill for many years, 
and being found again it was not used, but there locked 
up with another great gilt spoon. The gilt spoon lay still 
in the place, but the old spoon was gone ; yet my wife 
returning into the kitchen said nothing thereof to any 
person. Hellen still talked to the woman, and said, ^< That 
is our spoon^ thou shalt not carry it away ! I will take it 
from thee ! " Her uncle and the rest present saw nothing 
this while. At last she arose from her uiicle*s knee and 
went to the place where she saw the woman stand, and 
there the company saw her fight and strive with some- 
thing. At last she said to the woman, ** Wilt thou go 
away with it ? Thou shalt not carry it away I " Then 
Elizabeth Morehouse went to the kitchen door and set 
her back against it. Hellen still contended with the 
woman for the spoon, and her hand went apace ; yet she 
did not touch either table or wall, but something which 
the company saw not. At last she drove the woman into 
a corner, and there got her down, and after some strug- 
gling she held the woman's hand with her left hand, and 
with her right she took the spoon from her, rose up, and 
shook it at her, and said, " How sayest thou now, Dibb's 
wife ? I told thee I would take it from thee ! " Then all 
that were present saw the spoon in her hand, to their 
great admiration. Her uncle asked her how she got it. 
She said the woman held it by the start, and she took it 
by the mouth and by force did pull it from her ; and in 
that sort indeed she held it when it was first seen, for until 
it was in her hand nobody else saw it. Then Elizabeth 
Morehouse, with the sudden amazement, came from tho 
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door to look at the spoon, and Dibb's wife opened the door 
and ran away. 

About the 13th, 14th, 16th, and 18th of May, the children 
in trance saw Elizabeth Fletcher, and the boy her spirit, 
and Margaret Wait, and the cat Inges her spu-it, and 
the strange woman, the black cat, and the Tewhit ; also a 
strange monster, and a bright and glorious person, who 
carried" the little one away towards the water ; but they 
had little talk with any of these. 

On the 22nd of May, the black cat appewed to Hellen, 
and wept so sore that the tears ran down. Therefore she 
said : — " Thou art not the black cat, for the cat cannot 
weep, but the tears run down from thee, therefore be in 
thine own likeness." Also she felt the cat and said: — 
** Thou art not the cat for I feel thee." Then the cat was 
changed into Dibb's wife, who said she wept for her 
daughter, viz.. Thorp's wife, who was sent to gaol that 
day 'f and the black cat came then also. 

On Thursday, the 30th of May, being Ascension Day, 
Hellen Fairfax going out at the kitchen door was suddenly 
taken away by Thorp's wife and the black cat, and carried- 
out at the back door, and so over a great quickset hedge 
behind the house, and so towards the barn. At that time 
she saw Thomas Forrest and Thomas Harrison, who also 
saw her and wondered at her going* there alone. The 
women said, " They see thee, come back again ; " and so 
brought her back towards the house. The men seeing Her 
go back went away. When they were going. Thorp's wife 
and the cat carried her over the water above Rowton 
bridge, and over Ealph Holme's ground, then over the 
moor, and so through the fields again, and crossed Braime 
Lane, above Cryer's house, then over the gi-eat hill there, 
and so crossed the fields on the north side of Slater's house, 
and to the high moor on that side upon a hill.* There she 

* This excursion of Hellen Fairfax and the witches was in an easterly 
direction from Newhall, down the valley of the Washburn towards 
Bowton bridge, there across the water* up the other side of the valley 
into Norwood, then passing near Bland Hill, where Balph Holmes at 
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saw many women together, amongst whom was Dibb's 
wife and the strange woman, who had a gi*eat fire there. 
From that company came a woman in grey clothes, who 
passed by her and went into Slater*s house, At that 
instant, it chanced that Maud Jeffray came to her, and 
marvelled to see her there in that state. Her brother came 
also, when his sister told him that she saw Thorp*s wife 
and the black cat, one on one side and the other on the 
other side, bring her. Whereupon he went and took hold 
of her, and led her towards his father's house, which 
was not far distant. The cat left her and went to the 
company, but Thorp's wife followed them to the house, 
where both the wenches fell in trance ; in which Hellen 
was in so great extremity of sickness, and wept so sore, 
that they thought she would have died, and called for 
company of some neighbours. Then Henry Jeffray came 
with all spe.ed running to advertise me at my house of the 
accident ; and found me with others in much care, seeking 
the woods and waters for her, least she someway perished, 
and sorrowing for her loss. This news comforted us. I 
took some with me, and went to Jeffray's house, where the 
children were both in trance ; in which Thorp's wife told 
Maud Jeffray all the manner how she had carried my 
daughter away; which report I noted from her mouth 
there ; and my daughter also when she was restored to her 
perfect senses, confirmed the same. Then brought I her 
home, and by the way she showed me the way she had 
passed ; which was over hedges and difficult places, for 
the space of more than a mile. The time was also so short 
betwixt her taking out of the house and her being found 
on the moor, that it was not possible she should go thither 
in so short a space. 

Also the same day, at night, my little daughter Elizabeth 

that time dwelt ; then across Braime Lane, which is the name borne by 
part of the high road leading from Pateley Bridge to Otley ; then out 
upon the open moor, and finally to a high hill at no great distance from 
John Jeffray* 8 house. The high hill might be the eminence now called 
The Bank, site of an old British village or entrenchment ; and the 
distanoe from Newhall nearly a mile and a half in a straight line. 
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saw Thorp's wife, but makmg trial to feel it could not. 
Then it turned into the shape of her black cat ; and beside 
it stood the bird : which upon like trial, she did feel, and 
said, "Thou art not the Tewhit, — ^tum into thine own 
likeness." And presently the bird was turned into the 
strange woman. On Tuesday, the 4th of June, the black 
cat came to Hellen in the kitchen, and upon trial she did 
feel it, and willed it to stand up in its own likeness, but it 
would not. Then my wife arose from her seat, and the cat 
sat down upon her chair and cushion ; when the wench 
was angry and did baist her off it, and said that she would 
shut the door, that the cat, which she aflSrmed to be Dibb's 
wife, should not go away. Then the door was shut by 
Elizabeth Morehouse, who heard those speeches. In the 
end, the cat did climb up the chimney, as a cat doth climb 
up a post, and went out at the chimney's top. 

On Wednesday, the 5th of June, Thorp's wife in the 
garden came to carry Hellen away, but the wench went 
from alley to alley, and so avoided her, and wept and 
made a noise withal ; which I heard, and came to her 
help, and brought her the into house, where the woman 
told her that the time when she carried her away before 
she purposed to carry her to her mother's house, viz., 
Dibb's wife's house, where the witches have a feast;* and 



» When the witches desired to be furnished with beer or wine, or any 
thing of that kind, they had merely to ascertain who in their vicinity 
was provided with these drinkables. This done, the witch stuck a 
knife into the wall, placed a pail underneath, cut a few capers and 
muttered some gibberish ; thereupon whatever liquid was mentioned 
streamed plentifully from the knife handle until the vessel was full or 
the reservoir empty. And they supplied their other wants in similar 
fashion. The evidence of Edmund Bobinson, of Pendle Forest, taken 
at Padiham, in the great Lancashire witch case, Feb. 10th, 1633, is so 
directly to the point that we give an extract from it — ** Then immedi- 
ately the said Dickenson wife tooke this informer before her upon 
the said horse, and carried him to a new house called Hoarestones, 
beinge about a quarter of a mile oflf, whither when they were come, 
there were divers persons about the doore, and hee sawe diverse others 
cominge ridinge upon horses of severall colours towards the said 
house, which tyed their horses to a hedge neare to the sed house, and 
which persons went into the sed house, to the number of threescore or 
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after some other the like words departed. And as the 
wench shortly after went into the kitchen, Thorp's wife 
again rushed in at the back door upon her, but with great 
force, and sore weeping, she escaped her into the kitchen. 

On Saturday, being Whitsun Eve, Hellen was in the 
kitchen, and her little sister Mary, a child of five years of 
age, with her, and Thorp's wife came to her and offered to 
carry her away ; when she took the child in her arms and 
said, "Thou shalt not carry me, except thou carry her also; 
and I know thou hast no power on her." Then Mary cried 
for help, and company came and brotight Hellen into 
the hall, who still kept the child in her arms, and did 
embrace her and speak to her for a time ; at last she fell 
senseless in all things. 

On Monday, the 17th of June, the children were both in 
trance, and Thorp's wife hurt the feet of Elizabeth so that 
she wept sore ; but her sister took her upon her knee, and 
did embrace her and kiss her, exhorting and encouraging 
her to defy the black cat which they saw then, and told 
her it was the devil, but they need not fear him. Then 
they asked him how he durst so to trouble them whom God 
had so blessed. At last they made signs for the bible 
which was given them. They offered the book to the cat, 
and willed it to read. Lastly Hellen read the 71st Psalm 
till light failed, and Elizabeth said after her every word. 
The like happened to them the day following, when they 

thereabouts, as this informer thinketh, where they had a fyer and meate 
roastingre, and other meat stirrin^e in the house, whereof a yonge 
woman whom hee, this informer, knoweth not, gave him fleshe and 
bread upon a trencher, and drinke in a glasse, which, after the first 
taste, hee refused, and would have no more, and said it was nought, 
and presently after seeinge diverse of the company goinge to a bam 
near adjoining, hee followed after, and there he saw size of them 
kneelinge and pullinge at size several roapes which were fastened or 
tyed to ye toppe of the house ; at or with which pullinge came then in 
this informer's sight flesh smoakinge, butter in lumps, and milk as it 
were sylinge from the said roaps, all which fell into basons which were 
placed under the said roaps. And after that these sixe had done there 
came other sixe which did likewise, and duringe all the time of theire 
BO pullinge, they made such faces that feared this informer, soe as 
he was glad to steale out and run home," 
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read the same Psalm again; and by offering the book to 
the cat they drove it out of the bouse and over the river. 
And the next day kgain Thorp's wife carried away 
Elizabeth towards the water ; but her mother and others 
followed, and brought her back. 

On Saturday, the 20th of June, the children were both in 
trance ; Hellen was working net- work, and her right hand 
was so taken that she held the needle only with her two 
least fingers. By chance she did wrong, and her mother 
offered to help her to set her right again. At last the bible 
was laid upon her knee which she saw, and presently left 
her work and sought her sister who was brought to her ; 

then she read the 71st Psalm, and the child said after her 
verbatim ; which being finished they were both well. 

In this trance they saw the black cat ; and that day at 
dinner Hellen saw the image of Thorp's wife's face in a 
silver bowl, as it stood before her on the table. 

On Friday, the 20th of June, a stranger came unto me 
from London, a man who had never been in the country 
before, and was known only to myself, and to none else in 
these parts. This man coming in, the children in trance 
told from whence he came, and that his name was John 
Williams ; which was true, yet no person there had heard 
his name but myself only. Mr. Williams himself heard this 
and was greatly amazed. 

On Monday, the 24th of June, being Midsummer Day, 
my daughter Hellen coming through the entry, a white cat 
leaped upon her, at her face; which she beat down and 
followed her into the hall, and drove her into the chimney 
amongst the green boughs,* and with a rod kept her in 
and would not let her come forth at any end of them. At 
last she took a knife and stabbed with it at the cat, but the 
cat took the knife out of her hand, and laid it down in 
another place, a little distance from where she took it. ' 
Then a dog came into the hall, which the w^ench set upon 

* It is yet the custom in country places to fill the grate or fireplace 
when not needed in the summer season with branches of some 
evergreen. 
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the cat. The dog rushed into the boughs but presently 
Jay still, and she saw the cat catch fast hold of the dog*s 
neck, who got from the cat at last, but would no more come 
near the chimney. Then the cat went away also ; and upon 
Friday after Thorp's wife took away Elizabeth, but company 
followed, and brought her again. 

On Saturday, the 29th of June, being St. Peter's day, 
Thorp's wife in the morning came and peeped into the 
chamber where the children were in bed, and Hellon saw 
her face only, for she was all covered with a black thing 
made like a gown. She had in one hand a dagger, and in 
the other a great knife, with which she did assault Hellen, 
and threatened to kill her. She was making herself ready, 
and then fled into the great chamber ; the woman followed 
and chased her from place to place, and forced her into 
her own chamber again ; and then she cried so loud that 
myself and my wife (being in bed in another parlour 
below) heard her, and in great haste came to her, and 
found her weeping, praying and crying out that the woman 
killed her with a knife. Then she .was fallen in trance as 
we perceived ; but she could not be appeased till I took 
the bible and read and prayed beside her, and so she 
shortly became quiet. She took the book «^nd her little 
sister Elizabeth came to her, and prayed her to read, and 
at that instant she also fell in trance. After some time 
spent in prayer for them, they both looked up and began 
to talk to Thorp's wife and to her bird, and to the black 
cat, which they affirmed to be Dibb's wife, and not the 
cat. Thorp's wife put off the ill-favoured garment and 
was in her usual habit. She told them she would now, 
till the assizes, do the worst she could, for she would not 
be hanged for nothing ; and that they would accuse others 
in the parish that should hang as well as they ; that her 
mother was a witch, and that her sister at Timble, viz.. 
Breaks' wife, was a witch, for her mother would not let 
her be quiet until she yielded to be a witch ; that Elizabeth 
Fletcher had been a witch ever since her mother died, but 
now she had g^ven over, and prayed heartily to God to 
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1a^ from Lbt -die fosrii ^le liftd. vindi fipcit ^iie said she 
li»d 2ic^w •eanBrsaaiiBCz snd iitKi ElhabBi^ Flefdier doth 
jrsT for Enmiisiib Furiix. xnd iriH uprar be m witch 
Wi^san z xna xkKi 'OsBPmcjrt sh^ ^iroiud nca be bu^ed. Also 
fib& wd iiisi HjKrcvrei Wioi i^ Tcam^^r bad £kewise left 
o£[ so be a -wiidL and Lad d^me ncirbrng' snoe the time 
£^ a^ftd HfiTkm Faazaaxs f argrr^sDess ; that tbey did 
l*pviicii TO dsK^ Ann FairfasL. xad £d $^t ho-, and by 
pndkrng her midi a gTBXt pon canned bo* to bleed 8o 
stnmg^T, asd liiax if sbe bad z»c«t bled $be had not died. 
La$3ihr. f^ tcild i^iai Jiibii Jenraj lad be»i fiTe times at a 
Wisenjazi's.* and tbem liirew scaneitang in Hdlen's month, 
wbSdi was Iraer, aDd made ber Teix sck. Then she 
went away, ^nd traikd ber iQ-iaToined garm^it after her ; 
and ber bird befco^ sbe irent socked upcm her face, and 
slayed bdund ber^ aitd wiDed that dom^M3dy sbonM foUow 
and take ber, and be would for tbe time forsake her. 



* Tbe Wuenaa of tiuit tame luitii beesn so «^ descnbed by Butler 
in }q£ " Hndibxms/' that v« gire bis eondensatiaii oC tbe cmminfir man's 
mnltafanoDs qnalififataans idthoxit any further rHiiaiks. Butler and 
Fairfax were caattempcfmxs : t^ former hang twtdTe years <dd when 
tiie latter was proaecntin^ old women as witches. 
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-Not far hesee dotli dwidl 



A ensuing' man bight Sdrc^bd, 
That deals in Destiny's dark eonnsds. 
And sage opinicms of the moon seDs ; 
To whom all people, far and near. 
(^ deep importances repair ; 
Whoi brass and pewter b&p to stray. 
And linen sUnks ont of tbe way ; 
When geese and pollen are sednc*d. 
And sows of sncking pigs are chons*d ; 
When cattle feel indisjMsition, 
And need tb' opinion of physician ; 
When mnrrian reigns in bogs or sheep. 
And chickens languish of the pip ; 
When yeast and ontward means do fail, 
And have no power to work on ale ; 
When butter does refuse to come, 
And love proyes cross and bumoursome ; 
To him with questions, and with urine 
They for disoov'ry flock, or curing." 
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On Sunday, the 30th of June, the black cat and the 
white cat came both unto Hellen, and the white cat talked 
to her, and told her that Maud Jeffray went not to St. 
Mungo's Well,* on Friday, as she intended ; for Slater's 
wife took her out of her bed and carried her to old Slater's 
house, so that she was not well and could not go ; that the 
Wiseman gave her twelve peaches, and taught her to take 
them, three a day ; with other such like speeches. Hellen 
was this while reading upon the bible, and had been very 
sick, and she turned to the 11th' of St. John, ver. 4, and 
showed the place to the cat, and made signs to have it 
read. The words are, " This sickness is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the son of God might be 
glorified thereby." Also she turned to the 8th of St. 
John, V. 44, and likewise caused it to be read, for she 
was in trance and could not speak. The words are, " You 
are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
will do. He was a murderer from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him." 
At the word ** murderer " she pointed with her finger for 
the cat to see it, and nodded to her with her head. Then 
she spake again, and turned to Leviticus xx., 6. The 
words are these, " And the soul that turneth after such as 
have familiar spirits, and after wizards to go a whoring 
after them, I will even set my face against that soul, and 
cut him off from among his people." Then she showed 
some other places like, and lastly said to the cat, ** I will 

* Sfc. Mango's Well, is a copious spring of pnre water situate at 
Copgrove, a small viUage between Knaresborongh and Boronghbridge. 
About this time it was in high repute as a cold bath useful in many 
maladies, but we never knew before that it was a specific for witchcraft. 
Dr. Wittie, speaking of it, says: — **It is a quick spring, of great 
repute for curing rickets in children, whom they dip into it naked, and 
hold them in a little while ; but they must observe to dip five, seven or 
nine times, more or less, according to the custom, or some think it wiU 
not do. ' ' Many cures of rheumatic and chronic complaints, by using its 
waters, are recorded in Sir John Floyer's "Essay on Cold Bathing.'* 
Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, notes in his Diaiy, June 18th, 1681 : — 
" Bode to St. Mungo's Well, at Cotgrave ; the coldest of aU waters I 
ever knew." He again visited and bathed in its waters in July,*1693. 

I 



an^eor 'Atm mium. '^'ssl* ^ ^s^ m-nftr ii £iuAitt> '»"" ^ 18f 
•* TTuin mmit niic wjSebc jl ^viica. n j^x^eJ^ JLJi ifie iea£iig 
"▼ticasflf "iui SBCS- JsatL ¥*mL i^vo^.. jdi£ as- (Cbdc t& bendf, 
iin: .finiuL jse^^pec sns Tin ii laiOHfr ^^oisei^ i^eub. The 
les: jOEx sfir ss¥- TOM: sDXfr 7;vrr ixB-afam^sid took the 
3mi&. jniL Tinwtf n huk paosa^ a^ Taon oif Abazuias 
wntttTTyrr ItffiinBFffim :: woascamci '&Sr w&bA stM^ ^^Thmt wms 
1X1 "Ziir jaasoEcJT — bol h n&sr liftigeS' = am£ afiaer sad tint 
jh snaiL "xniiK Tnmmf -^ut iuiik imt. yt t aiyiaff - ^g^ bar. 

jLfsr 33i» '^ipr jaiL jEscss^ tstkici^ smi nofiftEiig: lB|ipened 
OL aiaiL v^nm. ^«a» lOBsrKsaik^ liil ^iigr unemr to Yock, to 
aaft «wCTff^ inn ^i&. — ?aiK hl Snn^j. xS^ 2l3t: of Jul^, 
Ht^Hot ssw las- wOQs- £K imasr £ ciUr bi die haD, and 
snr ^ae «5i^ ^vrEsra. iisr. sni aoJL -See bow the do^ 
meediss trnt csiZ'^ I nsKstS. -HIbil eat?'' She said, 
"^ 'dfe wics caa.'*' sni •nhnn sal 5ii uranne ; ut which she 
let the df!^ vpaa taie can. wiech w« percehred he saw. The 
cat was TBTiAfr tlie diar. azid ^ibf* di?^ d&d grin, and kwked 
at her mal offered t& ILaip i^tan Ibar. The wench aioouraged 
him. acad caased fen ii!3 dnre !»r rnxn pbce to piaoe, until 
he c hai s cd ho- <fme oiat of the halL None saw the cat 
but onhr HeaSen and the do^^. 

These are the particiibzs of the affictions of my poor 
chfldren, wMdi they oidmed. of which no man, ^ther 
chrisdanly rdigions or movaDy hcmest, can doubt, for they 
are confirmed already by the oaths of myself and f amfly , 
and of such neighbours and strangers as saw and heard. 
And they are also giren in OTidenoe in two sundry assizes 
and two several juries, consisting of knights, many justices 
of peace, and other gentlemen of quiJity, whose con- 
ifciences were so weU satisfied that the children were 
bewitched, and that these women were the offenders, that 
they indicted them and put them on their trials, and 
showed themselves folly persuaded that both the indict- 
ments and evidence did well accord with the words and 
intention of the statute of primo regis,* But it pleased 

^ 'Thill if the celebrated statute agamst witchcraft, passed in the 
flmt year of King James First, from which the following is an extract : — 
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. mercy to interpret law in their favour, thereto moved as it 
seemed chiefly for that the children were presented in 
court alive and well Hking. And I am not aggrieved that 
they escaped death, which, deservedly, they might per- 
chance have suffered, for the lives of so many ought to 
be very precious in the eyes of Christian charity. Notwith- 
standing, the proceedings which made the way easy for 
their escape, I fear, was not fair ; either the hardness of 
hearts to believe, which made some of the best sort 
incredulous, or the openness of hands to give in some of 
the meaner, which waylaid justice, untying the fetters 
from their heels, and unloosing the halters from their 
necks, which so wise juries thought they had so well 
deserved. 

At the assizes, first the little one, then both the other, 
fell into trance before the judge, and were carried out, 
when some justices of the Bench followed, and made 

'* If any sliaU be convict sd to have used invocation or conjuration of 
any evil spirit or to have consulted, covenanted with, entertained, em- 
ployed, fed, or rewarded any such spirit, or taken up any dead person, 
or the skin, bone, or other part thereof, to have used in witchcraft, 
sorcery, or enchantment ; or to have used any of the said arts to kiU, 
consume, and lame any person, they, together with their accessories 
before the fact, shall suffer as felons, without benefit of clergy. If any 
shall be convicted to have by witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchant- 
ment, undertaken to tell where any treasure or goods lost or stolen may 
be found or are become ; or to provoke any to unlawful love, or to 
destroy or hurt any cattle, goods, or person, albeit the same be not 
effected ; they shall for the first offence suffer one year's imprisonment 
without bail, once every quarter of that year to stand six hours upon 
the pillory in some open fair or market, and then make open confession 
of the offence committed ; and for the second offence, shall suffer as 
felons without benefit of clergy. But in these cases there shall be no 
loss of dower or disherision of heir. And a peer (being an offender) shall 
be tried by his peers." 

This law continued in force until 1735, when it was repealed. The 
number who suffered for this crime, or supposed crime, in England 
alone, has been calculated at 30,000, while upwards of 4000 perished in 
Scotland. The last sentence of death pronounced on a witch in England 
was on Jane Wenham, in 1712, but she was not executed. In 1722 a 
poor woman was burnt as a witch in the county of Sutherland, by order 
of the sheriff. Captain David Boss, of Littledean. This was l^e last 
instance in Scotland, 
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experiments to prove if they counterfeited or not. Report 
said it was not so civil as I expected from such men, yet 
their curiosity found nothing but sincerity in my children. 
In Jeffray's daughter they related it was otherwise, which 
I leave to their consciences and hers who denied them, and 
still doth deny their reports to be true, even to death, 
which is so near her at the writing hereof, viz., August 
28th, that of the many that go to visit her not one 
expecteth she would rise again from the bed she lieth on, 
except perhaps she can counterfeit dying. This was the 
issue of their inquiry, — that the wench's father was com- 
mitted to gaol, and the testimony of him and the witnesses 
he brought never heard ; yet he and they appeared upon 
bond to prosecute and give evidence for the king ; and 
their oaths were taken but not their testimony ; qvx) jure 
I know not; of this I am sure, they were material 
witnesses, and could have said much against the delin- 
quents. And upon myself was put an aspersion, not of 
dishonesty, but of simplicity; for it was given out that 
Jeffray and his family devised the practice, to which they 
drew my eldest daughter, and she the younger, and that I, 
like a good innocent, believed all which I heard or saw to 
be true and not feigned. They add an end my children 
should aim at in this — ^to be more cherished. 

I thank them that they wrong not my integrity, and for 
putting the fool upon me I could answer them as Gregory 
did Mauritius the Emperor for calling him a fool ; and 
pray them to consider, that though they be so wise to 
think the children might deceive them, who saw them but 
once or twice in trance, and therefore could not collect 
much ; yet we who conversed with them day and night for 
the space of ten months, and observed all before written, 
and much omitted, it is impossible, I say, that all we, by 
children of their small capacity be so long together, so 
besotted, that we could discover nothing to be feigned or 
counterfeited in so many occurrences. 

For Jeffray's daughter I leave it to them to justify 
her, for I saw her not often, yet believe well of them^ 
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carrying the report of honest persons and of good 
means : but that she and my daughter did combine, the 
supposal is foolish, as they would make me simple. They 
should first have inquired of the familiarity that was 
between them, that they might have some colour of the 
conjecture : for the truth is that they neither knew nor saw 
one another before the 22nd of February last, which day 
Jeffray brought the wench to my house before my brother 
Sir Thomas Fairfax (as before is noted), and my children 
had been in the estate they are, especially the elder, since 
the 28th of October before. So ill have these wise men 
grounded their conceptions of this combination. 

But Readee, observe I pray thee in proposing the par- 
ticulars, some of their speeches in trance are far above 
their capacities ; as those of the 14th and 15th November, 
and of the 11th of December, and others. Note their 
actions, in which the agents were more than natural ; as in 
that of the 11th of December, of the 22nd and 23rd of 
February, the 10th of April, the 3rd of May, and 17th of 
June, &c. Also mark the things they told, which came to 
the intellect not per sensus, as on the last of December, 
10th of February, 5th of April, 21st of June. Besides their 
distinguishing of the vntches from the spirits by feeling 
them (Christ's infallible rule). Observe also that other 
persons, not bewitched, saw the spirits sometimes; — as 
Elizabeth Smith, and the mill-wright. Their aflQictions of 
body also are so violent as cannot be counterfeited, espe- 
cially by an infant. These observe, and they will be found 
more than suflScient to satisfy the sharpest sighted curiosity, 
though nothing can mollify the stony and senseless incred- 
ulity of some. The matter yet continueth as before, or 
rather worse, for their lives are now in apparent danger. 
What issue God will give unto it I expect with patience 
and prayer ; to which let thy Christian charity add thy 
sufferage, 1622. 

In the beginning of August, I went to York to the 
assizes, and carried with me my wife and two daughters. 
with some servants and others, which were witnesses fit to 
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iiafi. wad, us- TiR suL wndxces^ v^aiL "nirrn'r cbr tite same 
■BmL 3y ±«Sr -¥7iy or;- nmimrwy^. wjs:^ b^ico. of tJiexiiL 90ie 
xnniiiett sui Junir jl ttbti's. in. Viii'h riiney- taTked to tlie 

TaciL -iie "Hti if JLnriw. Z Trmanetf smiiry rzu&tzDOits 
a^ain^ 'iie ^wmusL [insciiiiiKL jaiiL Try^i»rF Ami aH odier the 
WTxaeaaes i^Tn^nti lur jg nfMm^^ inoi >jnr *2msSi& bcfoce the 
grmit Tirj:. '▼on -v^K: iiL :f -tuhil jgnriifflmwi of such 
wisfScnL jQii jQiNir^Eizoi. i2sai -iieEj- ^an. lurdly be {nnOeled 
bj any Ticj 5ir 5.""wb» jbht* pisfc. set ct dben were 

fey & nesBBif^ fran. :aje jniffrgr j^ ce inecy earful in tiie 
aDLOcasr if wa:«:nifi^ : VinHi Tnfwaa^ vats «5drrered to them 
h, 3Ly learrjiT.. S2 tiiijfj priciKiiid. wim. isaeli adiisedness 
nsd £5£€cci*: zi ins^vDccoiT 1X& .Azd sZL tibfi- Oder witnesses. 
S> I ^fnk =c<±i=;r wa;^ jef: Tr'n'me- or said which the wit 
o# aaoi c^cld esreezri ^laecril f ^ ss&ncMib? oat of die trath, 
sod id zt^T^ si::3s5hf;:5:c of die oeraoirr of so strange a 
case. It. the ecd zhiay were all so folly persoaded in their 
c>oa»caecce&. and ?o a!:<:=)dikZL^y siC2s5ed in all their doubts 
and czsifjzs descands. thit widM-*^ ^EflBcolrr they found 
every indictment to be USa rem: and so the next day, 
Tiz., the ^h of August. Fiiday. tiie ax women came all to 
their arraignment : during which as myself was giving 
evidence, and mv little dau^ter Elizabeth stood before the 
judge, who did ask the child some questions, she fell in 
trance, and so did Jeffray's daughter, and lastly my daugh- 
ter Hellen, who did spit blood there a great quantity; 
which the jury of life and death took special notice of; 
then as dead persons they were all carried forth. Sir 
George Ellis and some other justices from the bench 
followed, and made special trial of them ; with intention, 
as it seemed, to find some imposture in the matter. What 
they did I saw not, nor any of mine. A man servant that 
attended the child they put from her, and committed her to 
gaol ; not for any offence, neither for any other intention 
aa I conceive, but to sever from the child all she knew^ 
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How they proceeded with her I know not, but they found 
nothmg in her which could cause them to think that her 
innocency should dissemble those things. Of her sister 
also they made some experiments more violent, whereof the 
marks remained for a time after: yet in her also their 
curiosity found nothing but sincerity. How they dealt 
with Jeffray's daughter, I will not examine, but they 
returning to the bench, reported that this was a practice 
confessed. Upon which words I expected that Maud 
Jeffray, whom they averred to have confessed the practice, 
should there in the face of the county have told the cir- 
cumstances, and opened the truth of all the said practice 
(if it were so) that all men might have seen what part the 
wench had played in this practice ; and how far she could 
have charged my children with being acquainted or con- 
senting thereto; but they took not the fair course, but 
only committed to prison John Jeffray her father; and said 
that his daughter confessed she said nothing, but as her 
father and mother did bid her ; which words the girl, both 
then before the judge and at all times since, utterly 
denieth. The truth of which difference I enquire not of, 
only I aver that nothing done or said either by the wench 
or her father, did or could justly cast any aspersion of 
practicing or counterfeiting upon my children, or any other 
of my family. But the Judge, on what occasion moved I 
know not, after some good plausible hearing of evidence 
for a time, at last told the jury that that evidence reached 
not to the point of the statute, and so withdrew the 
offenders from their trial by the jury of life and death, and 
dismissed them at liberty. At which manner of proceeding 
many wiser men than I am, greatly wonder. It hath been 
told me that one John Dibb, son of Dibb's wife, procured a 
certificate to the judge, that the women were of good 
fame, and never till that time ill-reported of for witch- 
craft ; and that Henry Graver solicited and iiiduced many 
persons to set their hands to the same, upon advantage of 
which certificate such magistrates as are incredulous in 
these things work their deliverance. Upon the dismissioQ 
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if "isB: iiMii-t^^r m. Y"''iImv, 1^ Z*ltfL if AoHTistL. I returned 
jfUD&varx innL Tnnr. 3^ im va^ n^ "fmfr tSw^rfiter fdl 
3L a=Eii:s. siii ±smimjL':icrs^L. ^'wire. sod two men 
XE^fid, "vjIl iffiT jO. nTTTT .ic ^"Hyr*HHitiiniT?c?i- bnn bit eldest 
jfimgniFr uni im r«5C if 'iusr .rtiiiiuau.^ rQ<& faisiie tiiat 
^«g*n^ jmi ffifi: -vsi^ '3tg3r7' w^ iH :^fniiniy. 

tiJiL SmiiBT. :^ lita. if JLmrmc. S£sa&iH^ t&e <±ild, 

^«cur 5i. :aiir TntT. soul 'inoc -sts: i&w T^inrp'^^ wife;, and sud 

*&■»- win 3C :ais: ladinir n:«D:. Y^isl ^i*^ «£i boch hear, see, 

ami seK ^ its: arimer lirivrurL znn Jsy bu cdier poson, 

sxii fioi X Ji'm -^iic H^or^'s w^ weos irifie> die parloiir. 

0(Ci ic winzn. zadnur ny ^^wnrtiyr H^iGisa: came shortly 

afbor. ami sued ac ^ii*: •a^iV:*^ tsxd ni dae hall where 

we were, ml wniim. *5T*ar* :x :ati»- ^Kmjpaaj spake, yet she 

azBw«cd QiiL bin Iccfid ^mxear^an aa^oedly and said, 

^ D(o T^oa speak^ iro sie^r I :<ee y-zur ^ps naore, but I hear 

noft." Tliea I caiiKied riy ^ec Edward Fanfia: to come 

close be&iEid her. aad to> call at her ear vi»y high ; but she 

moTed #ot at aE. so diat we percecved that she was Tery 

deaf; yet ^le had all bo- secsese^ae perfects and perceived 

that we sgake usio her, and that she could not hear ns. 

Then she said she did not hear hi^^self i^teak ; and that 

Thorp*s wife came to her in the parlour, and put ioto her 

ears one after the other, something- that was black, and so 

her hearing was taken away. Then she read upon the 

bible, and in short time fell in deadly trance, and was very 

stiff in all parts of her body, and trembled sore. At last 

she looked up and began to understand, but heard nothing. 

The child also fell suddenly under the table, and when she 

came to herself reported that Thorp's wife took her by the 

neck and pulled her down ; and she felt her touch her 

with her hand upon her naked skin under her band. 

Hellen upon the night following did hear for a time, but 

in the morning was deaf as before. On Monday, Hellen, 

being deaf, went to the field to the haymakers, and there 

she saw the white cat Fillie, and about sun-setting as she 

came from the field she passed by Margaret Wait th^ 

younger, who was making hay with the vicar, Mr. Smili- 
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SOD, and there she saw the spotted cat Inges, stand by her 
dame. The woman saluted my servants as they went by, 
and Hellen heard her speak, and so her hearing was again 
restored for some part of the night. 

On Tuesday, the 13th of August, Hellen was deaf as 
before, and the white cat Fillie, came to her and talked 
with her. At first she said to the cat, " I hear not," but 
after a little time she said, " Now I hear thee say * Thou 
shalt be deaf till Sunday.' " Then the cat put something 
in her ears, and she said, *' I cannot now hear myself 
speak." So then she forgot what day it was, and said it 
was Monday. The cat seemed to be angry. She said, 
** Art thou angry because thou wast carried to two assizes ? 
May'st thou be carried to other two yet by such as we 
never dream on. Barest thou not tell by whom ? * ' Then 
the cat threw something at her, and she said, " Thou 
hast hurt me upon the shoulder." Then she desired to 
feel the cat, and so did, and therefore said, " Thou art not 
a spirit — ^turn thee into thine own hkeness." Yefthe cat 
did not so, but offered to go to her little sister, who was 
playing upon the rushes,* but she called the cat from her 
again, who then departed. Hellen remained deaf and in 
such weakness that her head and arms fell down ; yet she 
moved her eyes and understood such signs as usually then 
were made to her. Towards night she was well, and 

* The floors of the best houses at this time were strewed with 
rushes instead of bein^ overlaid with carpets ; even the presence cham- 
ber of Queen Elizabeth was covered in this manner. The stage was 
strewn with rushes in Shakspeare's day. The poets of this age fre- 
quently mention rushes, they were as frequently used as flowers at 
marriages, processions, and festive occasions. Brown, in his ** Bri- 
tannia's Pastoralgi," says : — 

** Others in wicker baskets 
Bring from the marish rushes to o'erspread 
The ground, whereon to church the lovers tread." 

The eccentric Braithwaite in his "Strappade fortheDivell," 1615, says i 

** All haile to Hymen and his Marriage Day I 
Strew Bushes, and quickly come away; 
Strew Bushes, Maides, and ever as you strew. 
Think one day, Maides, like will be done for you*" 
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wuui IT xtsB isrzi;^ hesng ^vdDfid to go into iSbe hamae again^ 
^i£ sud, '^ 3^D ! ^ for ^le mew Ibe ^vdnte est oorae down by 
Ibe licKr'^ liDDse Ji^wn. !Qibd ite askBd wint that was 
-&■! 3e^ swrv irom liie door of 1^ bazn, and for that she 
upa^ deaf and oanld Lare no anE^wer. She prDoeeded, and 
find. '^ Ton ^vnH not leH me, but I know it is Tewfait, and 
I see ii £t over ihe BfJIhankj and over ih& tops of ihe 
tmBBT Ax liiBi instant ihe cinld came forth of the trance 
and aperred l^xat she saw it also, and said, ** I never saw 
it £t bef ax¥ ; it ^rsth ^ke a lord, and now it flyelh over 

On WednesdiT'^ ihe 141ii of Angnst, Hdlen being still< 
deaf, wss persnaded thai it was Sunday, and that she 
beard the beDs Xing' to prayers^ and desired to go to 
ciiizrcfa : wberexipciD ber gowns were brooght her to pot 
on one after ancnber, but she refused theoL, and knew them 
not for bers. That day in trance she saw the strange 
woman and talked to bar, and "die chfld saw h^ also, to 
whom the woman ^x>wed something in h^ hands that was 
black, which she oSered to put in Hell^i^s ears, but could 
not for her ears were covered. 

On Thm^sdiy, the 15th of August, HeDen bdng still 
deaf, a woman appeared to her and moved her to kill her- 
self. To whom she said, ** I wiH not, for then I should 
not be God's servant. I will tell my father what thou dost 
bid me do. I said my prayers to-day, and can say them, 
I thank €rod ! but thou canst not say thine. I shall be 
with God when thou art I know not where." About this 
time and for a long season after she was so weak that her 
head fell down and she could not bear it ; but no pillow 
was laid under it, and she for the most part sat by the fire, 
underpropped with cushions and pillows ; neither could she 
eat any meat, but only sucked upon a piece of meat given 
her as an infant doth, neither could she drink at all, but 

* The bam was situate about one hundred yards distance from the 
house, and until 1868, (when it was rebuilt), was the veritable bam of 
Fairfax's day. The vicar's house and church of Fewston were distinotly 
visible from it on the opposite side of the valley* 
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beer being given her in a spoon she put forth her tongue 
and lapped a little of it, as Gideon's men did the water of 
the well of Hared ; and her feebleness was such for a 
long time that she seemed to consume away, and we 
expected her death. 

On Friday, the 16th of August, Hellen, being still 
deaf and weak, was brought to the bed where her father 
and mother used to lie, and there the witch lay upon her. 
At last she spake and said that the woman did peep 
in through the curtain ; and after the woman in her sight 
took a pan, a dish, and a spoon, and made meat for her 
upon the fire, as is used to be done for such persons ; and 
when it was ready brought it and offered it to her, but she 
refused it. The woman was angry, and said she would 
carry it while it was hot to them that would have it ; and 
so in haste departed. The same day Elizabeth fell in 
trance in the hall and saw the black cat, the white cat, the 
bird, the strange woman, and another woman who was 
very fine, whom the child desired to feel and could not. 
The fine one said she was one of Dibb's wife's spirits. 
The chOd said, ** What ! and the black cat too ?" Then 
she told her brother Edward that she saw the creeping 
thing, viz., Waite's wife's spirit, and a man who said he 
dwelt at Spinksburn.* Then came Thorp's wife and put 
somewhat in the ears of the child and made her deaf ; but 
a bright thing stood there and said she should be soon well 
again. The child said the bright thing was the devil, and 
but a shadow. That day also about twelve o'clock Hellen 
began to eat meat, and did eat a good quantity of new 
butter which was in making, and she lapped some of the 
buttermilk, and she whispered to her brother Edward and 
said she would eat much to-day for she might never eat 
more. And her weakness was such that she was carried 
and laid down upon her father's bed, whsre she wept and 
complained that the strange woman urged her to kill 
herself, and offered her a knife. The child also being in 

^— I a I - I - . - - ■ ^ 

* Spinksburn is a brook and small hamlet about a mile north of 
Fewston, dose to the Skipton and Harrogate Boad. 
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txsziDe SI liie sunt iiine sew iht \mgbt l^nng^ xod said she 
v om d came ti' ii ; Inn iier liroiJier Edward willed Ymn to 
defv ii. and bd siie did. far she saw and knew Mm. And 
wiifizi she came tci Lterself ^le TepariBd. Ihxt aB that time 
she saw t^ sirangf woman stand upon tlte fur^ber side of 
liie li&d. and aSer hesr sister HeUen a lonf e, and l»d her 
kiH beraeilf widi it. 

On S&mrdax, -die 1^^ of Angitst. HeDen was still deaf 
and eat nothing, and Efiza^^edi in trance saw her brother 
Sdward. and knew Mm. as she tiiongiit, but when she 
offered to feel hrm could not; and then that a^^iarition 
tamed into the white cat PUBe^ and with ihe same a^^ieared 
Ihe strange woman, wiiose spirit Filiie was. 

On Saturdaj HeDen was sdll deaf, but on Monday, the 
2(hh of August, her hearing was restored f<»' a time ; but 
that continued not abore a quarter of an hour, and in that 
Epaoe she was asked simdiy questions, but she did not 
rem^nber any of the witches, or anything that did concern 
iJbe matter. 

On Tuesday, the 21st of August, Hellen was in a trance 
in her bed, and being* still deaf, no questions could be 
asked of her when she had her other senses agsun, so that 
we knew not what passed in that trance, but afterwards 
her understanding being restored in some measure, her 
parents and others of the family stood about her, and 
it was perceived that she knew none of them, for she 
said, " What folks be you ? Where is all our folks ? " 
After a while she knew her mother by feeling the ring 
upon upon her finger, and so by degrees she acknowledged 
all the rest. And that day she told her brother, William 
Fairfax, that Thorp's wife about a week before she went 
to the assizes foretold her that she might come home again, 
and then she would make her deaf, and as w^eak as ever 
was any, and then they could bewitch her no more. All 
which is found now to be true, for when she spake this to 
her brother she was deaf, so that no noise, no, not thunder 
could move her, and of her person so feeble that she could 
not go without hold. Her flesh was consumed and her 
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colour gone, so that her death was expected, and in 
that estate she continued for a long time. And nothing 
was more grievous than that she could not be instructed 
and encouraged as before she had been to resist the 
temptation, wherein the witches and their spirits were very 
busy, more than ever ; and one day she found a knife 
naked in her pocket which was not put there by herself or 
any else. 

All this while the child was in trance, and suddenly she 
came to herself and marvelled to see her in that place, and 
to see her father anH the company above named stand 
about her. She was asked where she was, and who 
brought her thither? She said she was at Wait's wife's 
house, and she was brought thither by a bright thing who 
stood there, and she pointed with her finger to where 
it stood. At that instant AVait's wife herself came from 
behind the end of the house to us, at whose sudden being 
present we wondered, for she appeared not near the house 
on any side, and the place was plane every way for a great 
distance. The woman opened the door and went in ; the 
child followed her and looked about in the house, and 
so came forth again. Not being satisfied she went in 
again. The woman in the same time cursed. At last the 
chijd and company came away, and she said she saw many 
cats in the house. 

- On Thursday, the 29th of August, Wait's wife and 
her spirit came to Elizabeth, and the woman told her that' 
when she came so suddenly home to her house she had then 
been at John Jeffrays. And on Friday, the 30th of 
August, the child saw Wait's wife again, who came to her 
in her chamber and gave her pins, which she willed her to 
put into her mouth. 

On Saturday, the 31st of August, in the morning, Hellen 
being risen and coming down the stairs, still deaf, but 
somewhat recovered of her weakness, the Tewhit came to 
her and told her that Ralph Thorp, husband to Margaret 
Thorp, .was dead the night past, and that the bells did ring 
for him, — ^which was true ; but she heard not the bells ; 
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and in awhile after she went forth into the court, and her 
sister Elizabeth with her, and looked towards the church 
and said, "I see no sign of burying Ralph Thorp; I 
think the spirit did lie." Yet she waited still ; at last she 
saw the vicar in his gown, and the bells did ring, but she 
heard them not. When the corpse came, both the children 
saw it, and spied Thorp's wife following the corpse, and 
reported what clothes she had on. But none else could 
discern the woman, the distance was so great. Then sud- 
denly Hellen clapped Elizabeth Morehouse on the arm and 
said, " See, see, Bess, where the Tewhit comes flying 
after I " So the bird sat upon the top of the church porch 
when the corpse came into the church, and there rested 
till the company came out of the church Again; then it 
followed the body to the grave and departed. Elizabeth 
also saw it, but was in trance all the while. 

On Sunday, the 8th of September, Elizabeth saw Wait's 
wife and a little red thing no bigger than a mouse, which 
the woman said was her spirit. And then she moved the 
child to kill herself, but she defied her, and came out of 
her trance ; and being well she saw the woman: again, 
upon trial felt her ; and shortly after the child being in no 
trance at all saw Wait's wife and a white cat, which she 
felt, and followed to the water side, and the cat turned' to 
Dibb's wife. 

On Tuesday, the 10th of September, Elizabeth saw 
Thorp's wife, who put her finger in her mouth and so 
caused her to spit a great deal of blood. 

From Sunday, the 15th of September, until the end of 
the month, the children were often in trances, and saW at 
several times Thorp's wife. Wait's wife, Margaret Wait, 
and the strange woman ; and the spirits, the black cat, the 
Tewhit, and the ill-favoured thing; and sometimes they 
saw many of them at once. Hellen remained still deaf, 
but began to recover from her weakness ; but nothing 
extraordinary did pass during that month. 

On Wednesday, the 2nd of October, Hellen in the 
kitchen was cast down with a violent fall, and was long . 
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trance, in which sometimes she was in great agony, and 
her body was violently moved and contracted. Sometimes 
she would not suffer any to touch her, and sometimes she 
closed her eyes and lay as dead, and often again looked up. 
At last she came to herself, but reported nothing that she 
had seen or heard, neither could any question, because of 
her deafness, be asked her. 

On Monday, the 7th of October, Elizabeth saw Thorp's 
wife,* who told her that her sister Hellen should hear again 
before Christmas. And the day after being Tuesday, she 
carried the child away towards the water, but she was 
followed and brought back. 

On Friday, the 11th of October, Elizabeth in trance saw 
the black cat, the Tewhit and the creeping thing, and 
Thorp's wife also, who told her they would have the life 
of one of them before the next assizes, and that should be 
Maud JefFray. The creeping thing told the child that the 
bright thing which led her to Wait's wife's house was 
the black cat. 

On Monday, the 14th of October, at night in the kitchen, 
Elizabeth was in trance, and was in great extremity in her 
throat and body, and after so stiff in her neck and arms 
that they could not be moved. At last she looked up and 
talked to one in bright clothing, who said that he was God. 
She did answer, "No! thou art the devil, and hell was 
made for thee, for thy pride, and thou art the same 
that came to my sister Hellen." Then he turned into 
a deformed shape, and the child said, '* How ill-favoured 
art thou now I " Then she saw another deformed thing, 
which she said was the black cat; also, she saw at 
that time the Tewhitt sitting on the top of the kitchen, 
within the house, and talked to it. Also, she offered 
to feel the bright man, but could not, and therefore said, 
" Thou art not God, for I could have felt thee, &c., 
but thou art only a shadow*" Then came Dibb'g wife and 
let the black cat suck upon her head, which the child saw 
and said, ** It hath lips and hair and all like a cat." And 
the woman's head was bloody. Further she said, " It 
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does not suck, it does but make a show, for it needeth not 
suck; it is but a shadow like my shadow in the sun." 
Then Dibb's wife told her the witches had a feast this 
night at the house of Wait's wife,, and they had pies which 
they had baked in Wait's wife's oven. But she said, 
" There is not an oven in her house, for I saw none when 
I was there." At last, the bible was laid upon her, 
whereat she smiled and turned it often over until she found 
the 71st Psalm. This while her sister Hellen could not 
speak, for her teeth might not be opened. Then «he also 
was brought to the book, and within a short time her 
mouth was opened, and she read the Psalm. But the 
child fell into a deadly trance, and heard it not, but when 
it was ended she began to come to herself, yet could 
not speak, but made signs that the things she saw were 
there still. In this trance, Dibb's wife told Elizabeth that 
her sister should be deaf till Christmas. She said, " I was 
told that before." 

On Monday, the 21st of October, Elizabeth, in .trance, 
saw Peg Wait and her cat, and she asked the name of the 
cat ; the other said, ** Inges." Also, she offered to feel the 
woman, but could not and therefore said, ** Thou art 
not Peg Wait." Then it was changed into an ill-favoured 
thing which she did not describe. In this trance she was 
told that her sister should be deaf till Christmas, and then 
she would make her hear again. The child answered, "I 
have been told that before, and it is not thou that can 
make her hear, but it is God that will make her hear." 

On Thursday, the 24th of October, Hellen took the 
bible and did seem to read, but spake not that was 
perceived. Signs were made to her to speak up that we 
might her her read. She understood the signs and said, 
" I do read very high, for now I hear myself, which I did 
not to-day before." So she continued reading to herself, 
but spake not a word, and yet was persuaded that she 
spake vei^ loud. 

On Friday, the 1st of November, Elizabeth in trance saw 
Dibb's wife. Thorp's wife and the black cat ; and had great 
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risings in her body, and other convulsions in extremity. 
Also Hellen the same night read upon the bible very well, 
but when prayers came to be read she was speechless and 
could not read them, and therefore we could not under- 
stand who they were which then troubled her. 

On Monday, the 4th of November, Elizabeth fell in 
trance as she was learning her lesson, and wept and said, 
*' Dost thou come now when I am learning to hinder me ? 
Thou canst not of long — let me feel thee — if thou be the 
stranger, be in thine own likeness." Then as usually her 
eyes were closed, while the woman was changed into the 
black cat. The child asked the cat for Dibb's wife, his 
dame. The cat said, *' She will come by-and-by." Then 
came Dibb's wife, whom the child sometimes mocked, and 
sometimes laughed at for her mumbling voice, and said, 
"What a mumbling makest thou." Then came Thorp's 
wife, and the Tewhit, and the women talked together. 
The child said, " What a mumbling keep you one to 
another, what is it about ? " They tpld her they conferred 
what they should do with her. She said, " What will you 
do? God will not suffer you to make me deaf as you 
have done my sister." Dibb's wife said they could make 
her deaf, or lame, or blind, before Christmas. But she 
seemed to scorn their threats. Then she saw Wait's wife, 
whom she asked where she was at the time when she was 
at her house. The woman told her she had been for corn 
which she had in a poke ; and it is true that she had corn 
in a poke when she came to her house and found the child 
there. Also the black cat in this trance spake something 
to the child of his master. To which she replied : " Hast 
thou a master ?" And she further said : " You can do 
nothing but what God will give you leave, nor your master 
neither." Then Dibb's wife put something in her mouth, 
whereat she spitted ; and Thorp's wife said she would give 
her some drink ; but she said she would have none of her 
drink, she would have some of our drink. Then Hellen 
arose to fetch her some beer, having signs made so to do, 
and Dibb's wife followed her into the buttery. In the 

K 
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meantime Thorp's wife told Elizabeth that her sister was 
gone for beer, and that her mother followed her and would 
pat something in her drink ; but when the beer came she 
drank it off, and said : '^ Thou liest, there is nothing in the 
drink." At which words, she fell backwards in a deadly 
trance, and had some risings in her body, and was troubled 
in her throat. 

On Monday, the same 4th of November, Elizabeth was 
in the barn, and, not being in any trance, she saw Thorp's 
wife and also Wait's wife come down the vicar's close, and 
when she came to the water-side, her spirit the black 
creeping thing took her by the hair of the head and brought 
her over the water, so that she did not touch it, and she 
came to the barn. All which the child saw, and told it to 
her brother Edward and Margaret Morehouse, and said : 
" She is now here." And at that word fell in trance, and 
so was brought into the house, where she talked with the 
women. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of November, she saw Thorp's wife 
and talked to her, and said : " Thou wast in the little 
chamber with my sister Hellen." Which was true, for 
Hellen that morning was in trance in her bed, and could 
not speak, and her neck was feeble as before ; and that day 
Elizabeth in trance saw Peg Wait. 

On Wednesday, the 6th of November, Elizabeth in trance 
saw a bright thing, to which she said : '* Thou art a spirit 
for all thy brightness, — turn into thine own likeness." 
Then she fell dead a little as usual, and, looking up again, 
the bright man was changed into a deformed thing, which 
she offered to feel, but could not. Then came the black 
cat and the Tewhit. She offered to feel the cat but could 
not. Then she said: "Art thou come Tewhit? This is 
the great devil, the cat is next him, and Tewhit is next." 
Then came Wait's wife whom she felt and said : " Thou 
art a woman." Then her father took pen and ink to 
write. The woman said, " I will away, for thy father will 
write what I say." Then she saw the appearance of 
Thorp's wife, and would have felt her, but could not 5 
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therefore she said : " Thou art not a woman ; turn into thy 
own shape !" Then it turned into the creeping thing. The 
child said : " Thou art Wait's wife's spirit ; thou dost stand 
there beside thy dame." Then they all went away except 
the Tewhit; and Thorp's wife came again, and with her 
appeared the boy; whom the child would have felt, but 
could not, and said unto him : " Thou art the boy which 
came to me first ; — thou art Bess Foster's spirit." Then 
she fell dead again, and, looking up, she saw Dibb's wife, 
whom she mocked for mumbling. Then the woman put 
something in her mouth and offered her to drink, which 
she refused, and said: "Thou and thy daughter art the 
worst of them." The drink was fetched, but she could 
take none, and said to the woman : " Out upon thee ! thou 
wilt not let me drink, wilt thou have some ? I care not for 
thy spice." For the woman offered to put some spice into 
it. Also she said : " Let me feel thee." Which she did, 
and said : ** Thou art Dibb's wife indeed." Also she saw 
the spotted cat Inges, and said also to the boy : ** It is long 
since thou came, — thou didst come to me in Christmas." 
Then her brother Edward took the drink away to the 
further side of the hall, whither Dibb's wife went, and put 
something into the beer ; after which the child would not 
touch it, but put it all forth, and scraped a wooden dish 
wherein they gave it to her with a spoon, and wiped it with 
her apron. Then she took the bible, and with it did drive 
away all the spirits. When they were together, and during 
the time of the trance, she sat upon the knee of Francis 
PuUein. After these things she was well a little, but could 
not speak ; and so fell in trance again, and saw Dibb's wife 
and Thorp's wife, whom, with the bible in her hand, she 
followed to the door, and said she would see them go. 
And in this trance the boy told her that her sister should 
hear again before Christmas. Also the same day she went 
to fetch the bible, and returning through a dark entry there 
fell in trance, and her mother passing that way trod upon 
her hand, and did make it dirty, and with her foot hit her a 
blow, supposing that she had trodden upon a dog ; but 
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perceiving what she had done, she caused the child to be 
taken up, who, after a little time, came to herself, and 
said that Thorp's wife cast her down in the entry ; but she 
had no feeKng what her mother had done to her, nor took 
any notice thereof. 

On Sunday, the 10th of November, Elizabeth, in the 
kitchen, saw Thorp's wife, and said, ** Thorp's wife is 
here." I asked, *• AVhere ? " She said, " There ! " and 
pointed to the place with her finger, and then fell in 
trance. Tlie woman told her she should not go to church. 
The child said she would. The woman said, ** No," for 
she wanted her shoes ; which was true ; but presently the 
shoes came from the shoemaker, which the child being in 
trance perceived not; but the woman told her that her 
shoes were now come, and therefore she might go to 
church. So the woman departed, and she came to herself, 
put on her shoes, and went to church with us. 

On Monday, the 11th of November, Elizabeth was in 
the barn with her brother Edward. The children were 
both placed on the top of a mow of hay, very high from 
the ground before, desirous to see a beeve* killed there, 
where they stood a good while beholding ; in which doing 
Thorp's wife was suddenly on the top of the hay mow 
with Elizabeth, and threw her from thence to the ground, 
where she was dashed against a great stone, so that she 
lay as dead, in such sort as John Spence, the butcher, 

* It was a custom at this time to kill fatted beeves in the antamn, 
salt, and then hang np the flesh for use in the winter. , We .cannot 
admire the taste of Fairfax in allowing his children to he present at 
the killing of the beeve. If the sight of a dying ox be amusement for 
children, " rib breaking may be sport for ladies." The bay mow in the 
bam may be shortly described as the hay stacked inside the bam, 
instead of outside, a practice still common in all the Yorkshire dales, 
where the green meadow lands may be seen studded with small hay 
bams, laiths, or lairs, as they are locally called, in one end of which is 
deposited the hay, while the cattle which consume it in the winter are 
sheltered in the other portion, an open space being left between. Very 
few haystacks are to be seen in Swaledale, Upper Wensleydale, Wharfe* 
dale, Nidderdale, or in the valley of the Washburn, where Fairfax 
dwelt, or the surrounding district at the present day. 
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Richard Matthew, and others that were present did verily 
think she had been slain outright. Myself being present 
was the first that came to her, for the rest were so amazed 
that they moved not. In short space she began to talk 
to the woman, and said, " Now thou hast killed me ! my 
heart ! Thou art the worst of them all ! " Then I felt her 
head, neck, back, and other parts, but found not any of 
them either broken or disjointed, for which I gave God 
thanks, and carried the child into the house, and put some 
aqua vitce into her, and she talked still to the witch, and 
said, "If God had not helped me thou hadst killed me 
now." Then she complained sore of her heart. At last 
she recovered out of her trance, but spake not for a long 
time, which when she could do, she told the manner how 
Thorp's wife. wife came up upon the hay to Iier, and with 
her hand set to her breast pushed her backward from the 
top of the hay mow, suddenly. And again that day in 
the afternoon she fell in trance, and talked to Thorp's wife 
and said, " If God had not loved me thou hadst killed me 
when thou threwest me down." The woman said, *' They 
gave thee aqua vitce and made a fool of thee." She 
answered, " I would thou hadst been made a fool so, and 
had been cast down in my room ; but thou mayest see 
God will not let thee hurt me ; for if God had not loved 
me thou hadst now killed me, but God will not suffer thee. 
Thou handiest me worse now than thou didst my sister 
HeUen." 

On Wednesday, the 13th of November, I was teaching 
my httle daughter to read and she said to me, "Here 
stands -Thorp's wife ! " The woman told her she should 
learn her lesson but once over, but she said she would, and 
she went over it twice with much ado ; and being 
encouraged, she told the woman that she defied her in 
the name of God, and that she would not at this time cast 
her down into any trance. The woman said if she could 
not, yet her mother and Tewhit were at the door, and they 
would do it. Then she saw the bird and Dibb's wife 
come in, to whom she said that she defied them all, 
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and that she cared neither for all the witches, nor for all 
the spirits, but would say grace and dine in despite of 
them, and so she did. All the dinner time she talked, 
to them, and they stood by in her sight, and whispered 
some time together. She asked them what they talked. 
They said they conferred on what they would do to 
her before Christmas. This continued about the space of 
an hour and a half, and they could not cast her into 
any trance. But she said grace again after dinner, and 
then she went to the place where they stood to feel them, 
but could not feel the appearance of Dibb's wife. She felt 
Thorp's wife and the bird also, whereupon she said, 
*' Turn into your own likenesses ! " Then she fell down a 
little, as usually she did, when they changed their figures. 
When she looked up again she perceived that the bird 
which she had felt was changed into Dibb*s wife, and 
the shape of Dibb's wife which she could not feel become 
the Tewhit, Thorp's wife remaining as before, and so they 
departed and she was well. 

Also, on the 16th of November she saw Bess Fosters 
spirit. 

On Sunday, the 17th of November, my daughter Hellen 
remaining still in her deafness, but being perfectly 
recovered of her weakness, and in all respects well (that 
excepted) went to the church to the evening prayer, 
and many persons came to her to salute her, and wondered 
at the estate she was in, for she heard not any noise 
were it ever so great. After evening prayer she came 
home, and towards night, standing by the, fire in the 
kitchen, she had a great pain in her ears, and her brother 
Edward making signs as before he used to do for 
something, she said to me, "No more signs, but speak, 
for I can hear you, I thank God." And so her hearing was 
at that instant restored, and she heard us all speak, and 
said that our voices had much changed, and that she had 
been deaf about a year as she thought, and that every 
Friday during that time she had heard herself speak, else 
not. Then questioning her of something which had 
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happened to her, we found that she had forgot all, and her 
memory was so quite gone concerning the business, that 
she could not remember any of the witches or that 
she did see them br their spirits, or that she was ever 
in any trance, or sick, or troubled at all, to our great 
admiration. 

On Monday, the 18th of November, Elizabeth saw 
the black cat and the bright thing, to both which she 
talked in trance, in the presence of John Lindley and John 
JefFray. 

On Tuesday, the 19th of November, she saw Thorp's 
wife and Wait's wife. Thorp's wife had in her hand a great 
knife, with which she threatened to kill her. The wench 
did both hear and understand us, yet could not speak ; 
therefore being encouraged by us, she defied the woman 
and demanded the knife from her. The day after Thorp's 
wife came to her as she was in bed, and told her she should 
die before Sunday, but the wench scorned her threatenings. 
. At this time my daughter Hellen was perfectly well, but 
her memory was gone concerning the witches, and when 
her sister fell in trance she marvelled at it, and demanded 
what she ailed, and asked what disease she had. We told 
her that she was bewitched, and that she herself had been 
so, and questioned her of the black cat and the other 
spirits, at which she laughed and said, ** Jesus bless me ! 
What tell you me of spirits and witches ? I never saw a 
spirit I " 

The 21st of November also, when the child was in trance 
and saw Thorp's wife, at that time her sister took her upon 
her knee, when she fell in deadly trance, at which Hellen 
did seem greatly to wonder, and could not tell, nor 
remember, that, ever she was in that state herself, or 
anything troubled. 

On Friday, the 22nd of November, Elizabeth saw 
Thorp's wife come into the kitchen and ran from her 
in great haste, and came to me and sat down beside me, 
and then fell in trance and talked to the woman, who 
threatened to kill her with the knife. Myself and my wife 
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did encourage her, which she heard, and said to the 
woman, " Give me that knife ! I defy thee, and I care 
not for thee ! Where is thy mother ? " The woman said, 
** She is at home." And also said that her sister Hellen 
was nought, for now she could hear, and she did take 
a spoon from her mother, but her mother would get it 
again. Upon which words repeated by the child, my son 
William Fairfax went to look in the trunk in which the 
spoon was. The woman told the child that her brother 
was gone to look in the trunk. The child asked, '* What 
trunk?" She answered, "The trunk in which they lay 
their fond* papers " (meaning the notes of these accidents 
about the witches). Then she said that .her master was 
coming. And at that instant appeared a very deformed 
spirit, to which the child said, " Art thou come ? I care 
not for thee — ^turn into thy prettiest shape. I will take 
the book, and thou darest not abide that." So she took 
the bible, and turned to the 51st Psalm, which her sister 
read, and the spirit thereupon went away, and said he was 
the very same which came to her sister Hellen at the first. 
Thorp's wife tarried still, and Richard England said 
merrily, " I shall have her company over the beck." The 
woman told the child that he spake a fond word, and 
repeated what he had said. . Then prayers were made, 
during which, and for a long time after, she lay as in 
a deadly trance, but very quiet. Her sister observed all 
this, and was much amazed at it, but remembered nothing 
concerning herself. 

On Saturday, the 23rd of November, Elizabeth was in 
trance in the kitchen, where Thorp's wife appeared to her 
with a knife, and told her she would then kill her. She 
said, *' I shall never see thee again. If I do not I care 
not." Then she wept bitterly and took her leave and said, 
" Wilt thou kill me now ? God be with you all ! " Then 
she was cast down as dead, and yet held up her hands as 
praying. After a little time she spake again and said, 

*' Wouldest thou have me to go with thee by myself 

.>— ^i.— ^»— — — I ■ ' 111 -»»^^i^— w» 

* FooUsh. 
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behind the door, that thou there mightest kill me with thy 
knife. I will not go with thee ! " Then she held her 
hands up again and said, << I do not hold up my hands to 
thee. I do hold them up to that other ; that is a pretty 
wench. I would I were in the place where I should be 
ever, and where thou shalt never come. I have been every 
day in this grief. Thou makest me weary of this world. 
The wench isjilmost as big as I am. Is it my sister Ann 
sayest thou ? " Then her brother took the bible and read 
upon it, and the wench went away, to whom the child said, 
" Stay, stay, I will go with thee ! I have tarried long 
enough." Then Thorp's wife said, ** There are three in 
the house that are nought, for they read upon the book, 
that is thy father and thy two brethren." Then the wench 
came again, and the child said, *' Hang her ! That is none 
of my sister. She did deceive me even now. I will not 
go with her ! I know they are doing somewhat in the 
house, thou stirrest so fast. I thought so — are they 
reading?" Which was true. At last she fell dead in a 
trance, and after a long time came to herself and was well. 
On Thursday, the 28th of November, Elizabeth was 
playing abroad with the other children, and Thorp*s wife 
came to her with her knife, and did follow her and the 
other children into the great- chamber, and there she felt 
her, and fell in trance and was brought down into the 
kitchen, where she talked to Thorp's wife and said, '* Thou 
didst come to me abroad, and didst run into the chamber 
after the children." The woman said unto her that her 
sister Hellen was nought, for she took the spoon from her 
mother (viz., Dibb's wife). But they had not yet done 
with her, for they would have another bout with her. 
Again the child said, " You cannot, without God give you 
leave." The woman said further that her mother and 
Elizabeth Morehouse were nought, and that they thought 
to have bewitched them with the staff which they laid at 
the hedge. The child said, *'Yea, but my sister burned 
the staff." Then came the black cat, and with her fore feet 
put somewhat in her mouth which was black, whereupon 
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she was in some extremity, and feD at last in a deadly 
trance. 

On Saturday, tiie 30th of November, being St. Andrew's 
day, Elizabetii in bed said, " Grod bless me ! " At which 
words one in bright clothing came to her bedside and said, 
" I am here ! " The child said, " I will go with thee ! " 
Her brother hearing her words said it woold deceive her 
as the pretty wench did. She answered, *' Nay, this is 
God, I will go with him ! " Then he told hSt that he had 
gotten her sister Hellen ; at which she wept, and he 
departed. And she still thought that he was God. Also 
that day in the kitchen she fell in trance, and a boy 
appeared unto her to whom she said, *' Thou art Bess 
Foster's spirit." The boy said that his dame was a witch. 
She answered, " I did speak for her to my father, but I 
will never speak for her again." Then came the black cat, 
with whom the boy fought, so that she laughed to see 
them. The boy struck at the cat, and the cat with her 
teeth and claws did assault him to bite and scratch him 

• 

The boy before he fought with the cat offered her spice, 
but he would not give her it. At last the child desired to 
feel them, and could not feel the cat, and then said, " Thou 
art a spirit." But she felt the boy and said, " Thou art 
Bess Foster's spirit, thou art a body ! Turn into thine own 
likeness ! " Then she was cast down as commonly she 
used to be upon their transformation ; and when she looked 
up again the boy was changed into Dibb's wife ; whereat 
she laughed and said, " Art thou come ? Thou hast the 
spice yet in thine hand ! " Which spice was great raisins. 
Then they told her that if her father and brother Edward 
would go forth, they would tell her a thing. Upon which 
words repeated by her we went forth, and then the woman 
told her that they should be descried shortly, and that she 
would be well at the first day. 

The same day she went to the beck-side and saw a cloth 
in the water which was frozen to a stone, which she pulled 
out and laid to dry, and thereupon fell in trance ; and came 
into the the house, and went forth again to fetch the cloth, 
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which she took up, and let it fall again ; and Thorp's wife 
came to her and told her she would be worse than ever she 
was ; upon which words, she fell into a deadly trance. 

On Sunday, the 1st of December, Elizabeth in the parlour 
saw the black cat, and fell in trance, and was in danger to 
have fallen in the fire ; but her little sister Mary pulled her 
back, and my son Edward came and saved her. At that 
time she saw the black cat, which told her he was the 
thing that leaped upon her on twelfth day last, and that 
she would be well again on twelfth day following. 

The same day again she was in trance in the kitchen, 
and a^man in bright clothing appeared unto her, and said 
that he was God. The child said, " No, thou art not he 
whom I love ; I love God but thou art not he. Thou 
goest to and fro seeking whom thou mayest devour." He 
said, " How knowest thou that ? " She answered, " I 
heard it read ; thinkest thou I cannot tell what I hear 
read? Thou art not God, for God loves not to have 
witches in his company, and thou hast them in thine." 
He asked, *' What witches ? " She answered, ** Thorp's 
wife stands there beside thee. Thou wert so proud that 
God made hell for thee, and cast thee into it." Then he 
turned into an ill-favoured shape. The child said, "Now 
thou art like thyself; thou art as high as Richard England." 
So he departed and she was presently well. 

The same Sunday, Elizabeth fell in trance at night, and 
complained that Thorp's wife pulled her heart. The 
woman told her she should not be well till prayers were 
said; so she was in agony till prayers began, at which 
time she left groaning and fell as it were asleep, and after 
prayers was shortly well. In this trance she saw Wait's 
wife stand before her, to whom she said, " Hast thou lost 
one of thine eyes ?" The woman answered that her spirit 
put it forth. The eye which the child said she wanted 
was the left eye. None of the house knew anything at 
that time that the woman wanted her left eye ; but upon 
enquiry we found it true. 

On Monday, the 3rd of December^ she talked to the 
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bright man, and said, "Thou didst decdve me ! Thou didst 
once carry me to the water to put me in, but they followed 
and saved me." Then he said he would slay her, and 
turned into a very deformed shape. The child said, " Now 
thou art like thyself ; but thou canst not slay me." Also, 
in another trance that day, she saw Dibb's wife, Thorp's 
wife, and Wait's wife all at once, and had many more 
trances that day. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday she had many trances, and 
on Wednesday, at night, as she was in trance, her mother 
was talking of the rogue which appeared to my daughter 
Ilellen in Christmas, when he showed her the pictures ; at 
which time the child began to talk to Dibb's wife, and to 
three boys, who said they were the same that carried her 
sister Hellen away, 2nd January ; and they showed her a 
picture of a little wench, fair and ruddy, which they 
pinched. She said, ** Do not nip it ; do not cut it with 
that knife ! Whose is it ? " They answered that it was 
a little child which they had bewitched. She demanded, 
** What child ? " They said her sister, Ann. She replied, 
" It hath such a coat on as hangs up in the chamber, which 
coat, indeed, was Ann's coat ; but this is bigger than my 
sister Ann. Let me feel it ! " She felt it, and then said, 
'* Do with it what you will, for it is nought." Also, that 
day again she saw Wait's wife, and talked to her of the 
eye she wanted, which was her left eye. 

On Friday, the 6th of December, at night, Elizabeth in 
trance saw Thorp's wife and the straoge woman, who said 
she would never be known, but she would trouble her 
when all the rest were hanged. The child said, *' Nay but 
they tell me I shall be well on Twelfth day. You are mad 
now with me, now that my sister Hellen is well." Then 
she saw Wait's wife and talked to her of the eye she 
wanted, which was the left eye ; at which William Bilton 
and James Sharpe did marvel. 

On Saturday, the 7 th of December, Elizabeth in the 
morning was in trance in her bed, and saw the bright man, 
who turned into a deformed monster. And again, in the 
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parlour she saw Thorp's wife and her bird, and did follow 
her and ask her what God is, and who made her. The 
woman said that God did not make her. The child replied, 
" Yes, God did make thee ; but the devil will have thee.*' 
Then the woman went away. Again that day she was in 
trance, and saw Thorp's wife talk to her bird. She asked 
what they talked of. The woman said they conferred how 
they might kill her ; and said she must die before Christ- 
mas. To which she answered, "Away fool — babbles! 
Tellest thou me that ? I must die when God will I " 

On Monday, the 9th of December, Elizabeth playing in 
the hall saw a man in scarlet cloak and breeches, and a 
green doublet. Afterwards falling in trance in the kitchen 
she saw the same man, and said unto him, " Thou art the 
devil, get thee hence to thy hell ! " Then she saw Dibb's 
wife, who told her that the man in scarlet was her master. 
They said they would first kill Maud Jeffray and then her. 
But she defied them, and told them they could do no more 
than God would suffer them, and she might die when God 
would. She asked Dibb's wife for her, viz., Thorp s wife. 
She said she was at home, washing dishes. Nicholas 
Alison and some others present said it were well done to 
send to Thorp's house to see if the old woman said true or 
no, but that the place was so far distant. Then the black 
cat came, to whom Dibb's wife said somewhat in secret, 
and dismissed him away presently. The child asked what 
she said to the cat. She answered that she sent the cat 
to her daughter to bid her leave washing dishes ; and so 
repeated the words which were spoken concerning sending 
some one to see if it were so. Then she said that Wait's 
wife came; to whom the child presently spake, and still 
talked of her eye which is put out. They said they would 
have another bout with her sister Hellen a week after she 
came home, for Dibb's wife said she was at Hampsthwait,* 



• Hampsthwaite is a parish town in the Forest of Enaresborongh, 
abont 6 miles north-east of Fewston. A family of the name of More- 
house, orifrinally of Clint, near Hampsthwaite, has been settled at GiU 
Bottom, in the township of Norwood, less than a mile from Newhall, 
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at the house of Margaret Morehouse's uncle, whose name 
was Walter. Which was true, but the man's name was 
not known to any of us. Then the child said, "I will 
have the bible, and then thou darest not tarry." Then the 
book was given to her, and in trance as she was, she 
turned to the Psalms 70 and 71, which her brother began 
to read. And she willed the woman to read; who answered 
she would be hanged rather. Then the child named some 
words in the 140th Psalm, and said, " If those words were 
read they durst not tarry." Then her brother read that 
Psalm, and at the reading of the 8th verse and some words 
following, the man in scarlet was so moved that the child 
asked the woman what her master ailed that he stirred so 
fast. This being observed, the psalm was read oyer again 
to make the trial ; and at that verse and words the man 
was moved as before ; and then did transform himself into 
an ill favoured shape and went away. 

Then Thorp's wife came, and the child was cast into a 
deadly trance, and so remained long before she recovered. 

The 9th of December, a child of John Pullein's, of 
Norwood, which had long been in great weakness, was 
buried; of which child the witches many months before 
had told my daughters in their trances that they had 
bewitched it, and they would first have the life of that 
child, and then of Maud Jeff ray. That child died and 
was buried this day, and the next morning my daughter 
Elizabeth was a little troubled, and saw Thorp's wife, and 
since that time hath been perfectly well. 

for a very long period, at first as tenants under the family of Fairfax, 
until Brian Morehonse purchased the fatm he oocupied; who on his 
decease was succeeded by his son Simeon Morehouse, who has left 
behind him the reputation of being a very learned man, a student of 
the occult sciences, an adept in astrology, and a most skilful penman. 
He collected a number of books on his favourite studies, and on his 
decease, in 1769, was succeeded by his son, John Morehouse, who 
dying without issue, in 1798, was succeeded by his nephew, Simeon, son 
of Simeon Morehouse, of Clint, who held the same until 1826, when he 
died, and was succeeded by his only son, Mr. John Morehouse, the 
present owner. The Leeds Corporation, for the purposes of their water 
supply, purchased the homestead and part of the estate. 
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Within a few days after, viz., on Sunday, the 15th 
of December, 1622, Jane Jeff ray, and presently after 
Hellen Jeffray, the elder being a child of ten years, and 
the younger of eight years, being the daughters of 
one William Jeffray,* of Norwood, and Dionise Haber, 
a maid servant of his, did all fall to be in the same state 
that my children had been in, and are now in great 
extremities. So that God of his great mercy hath heard 
our prayers, and delivered my children out of the hands of 
the devil and his ministers, to our unspeakable joy and 
comfort. And the witchcraft seemeth to be removed to 
that man's house, to the wonder of many, who 
account it the more remarkable, for that the same 
William Jeffray was a special instrument to draw and 
persuade some in authority near him' that my children ailed 
nothing, and that the whole matter in them was counterfeit. 

On Wednesday, the 29th of January, Elizabeth fell 
in trance, and saw the similitude of Wait's wife, which she 
could not feel. So it turned into the black cat, to whom 
the child talked, and wept sore because she was troubled 
again. She asked the cat for Dibb's wife, who said she 
was at home. The cat turned into a deformed shape and 
departed. Then came Thorp's wife and the Tewhit, to 
whom the child talked, and defied them, and then the 
bible was brought, and the 70th and 140th Psalms were 
read. So Thorp's wife and the bird departed, and the 
wench was well. Presently after she fell in trance again, 
and her sister Hellen heard the noise as of a blow given 
upon her head with the clap of a hand. Then she talked 
to Thorp's wife, who frowned and seem displeased. The 
child asked her of Jeffray's children, but she departed and 
would tell her nothing. She had a trance that evening, 
and a short one in the morning in bed, and in both saw 
Thorp's wife. 

On Thursday, the 27th of February, Elizabeth had three 

* The surname of Jeffray was very common at that time in 
Norwood, so that identification of this individual is nearly impossible. 
In 1672 eight different householders of this name paid the hearth tax. 
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several trances, in which she saw Thorp's wife and 
Peg Wait, the black cat, and the Tewhit. They 
threatened to slay her, but she defied them, and said they 
would not leave until they were hanged. The cat told her 
that Dibb's wife would die shortly, and that Thorp's wife 
would be hanged. In these trances she had the stiffness 
of her members, and risings in her body, and the like 
passions as before. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of March, Elizabeth was in a 
trance in her bed, and Thorp's wife came in at 
the chamber door ; the woman gave her a blow upon 
the cheek, and lay upon her in bed, whereupon she was in 
trance for a short time, but neither of them spake to 
the other. 

On Thursday, the 27th of March, Elizabeth fell in trance 
and saw Thorp's wife, who, in her apron, had a loaf 
of bread, which loaf her mother missed that day from 
the place where it lay. The woman said she took it out of 
the desk when her sister Hellen opened the same for some 
bread to give her brother Edward. About that instant of 
this trance my daughter Hellen came homewards from 
Fuystone Mill and did meet Thorp's wife upon the bridge.* 
They touched each other, yet passed without words. 

On Friday, the 11th of April, 1623, Elizabeth was coming 
to me as I was walking abroad, and by the way in the 
court the black cat and the Tewhit came to her, and said 
they would put her in the water. When she came near me 
she was in trance, and fell to the gi'ouncb at the corner of 
the garden. I took her up, and brought her into the kit- 
chen, and she looked up and laughed to see the cat and the 
bird fight. They told her they fought for Thorp's wife, 

* Fewston Mill has ceased to grind . corn ; the water that tnmed 
its machinery is now diverted and applied to another purpose. The 
bridge on which Helen Fairfax met Thorp's wife was, we presume from 
their not being able to pass without their skirts touching, a narrow 
arch only intended for pack-horses and foot passengers, was long ago 
replaced by one for carriages, and that in its turn has been superseded 
by a viaduct over the by-wash and a roadway on the top of the 
embankment of the Fewston reservoir of the Leeds Corporation. 
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which the black cat would have and carry to the devil, for 
it was now time ; and they had done with her sister Hellen 
for ever, and would not have done with her yet this month. 
She defied them, and said they could not tell ; for there 
was one knew better than they — ^that was God. Then she 
offered to feel the cat, but could not. The bird she did 
feel, and said, "Thou art not a spirit, — ^be in thine own 
likeness ! You used to cast me down when you changed 
your shapes, but now I will see." So she was not cast 
down. But the bird lapped itself close in a thing like a 
gown, which shortly it put off again ; and then was Mar- 
garet Wait, the younger. She said, " How now. Peg Wait, 
is it thou ?" Then the Tewhit came also, which she said 
was but a shadow. After a time they departed, and she 
fell into some agony, with risings in her body, and could 
not speak when she recovered. 



9^0 flinb. 



The story in the manuscript breaks off somewhat abruptly, 
as if some portion of it had been lost, or the tale had not 
been fully told. At any rate, there cannot be much want- 
ing, as one of the girls has already recovered, and the 
other has evidently nearly got rid of her malady, whatever 
that was, — for some malady it must have been been. 
Medical science perhaps may be able to tell us something 
of its causes froin its manifestations so minutely described, 
whether it was one of the diseases of the body, or of the 
mind, " not so sick, as troubled with thick coming fancies/' 
We cannot really entertain the idea that the young persons 
were guilty of a deliberate imposition, in order to be more- 
cherished by their parents. As for Fairfax himself, there 
cannot be any doubt but that he was completely deceived, 

h 
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and that he conscientiously believed that the manifestations 
which he saw in his children were not due to any natural 
or ordinary malady, but to the work of *' Sathan and his 
wicked coadjutors," the witches. 

At the present time we look back with surprise and 
wonder on the period when witchcraft was an article of 
popular, religious, and philosophical belief. Two centuries 
have only passed away since, to doubt what we now hold 
to be an impossible crime, would have subjected that 
doubter to be branded as an atheist, and probably also 
consigned him to an ignominious death. Will the liaise of 
two of the centuries which now form part of the future 
destroy our present creed in the same manner ? We cannot 
answer — though we suspect that some of it will be diist 
aside as a thing outworn. 

Fortunately, this age of superstition and cruelty has 
passed away — ^the age of witchcraft has gone, we hdp^ 
for ever. 

" Our witches are no longer old 
And wrinkled beldames^ Satan-sold $ 
But young and gay and laughing creatures^ 
With the heart's sunshine on their features — 
Their sorcery — ^the light which dances 
Where the raised lid unveils its glances ; 
Or that low breath'd and gentle tone^ 

The music of love's twilight hours ; 
Soft^ dream-like as a fairy moan 

Above the nightly closing flowers." 
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THE FAMILY AND DESCENDANTS OF 

EDWARD FAIRFAX. 




[he family of Edward Fairfax, so far as we know, 
consisted of four sons and four daughters. The 
sons were William, Thomas, Edward, and Henry ; 
the daughters were Helen, Elizabeth, Mary, and Anne, the 
last of whom died an infant, as already stated. 

William, the eldest son, was a scholar, and is said to 
have been of the same temper as his father (with regard to 
studious habits, we suppose) but more cynical. He trans- 
lated the " Lives of the Ancient Philosophers," by Diogenes 
Laertius, out of Greek into English, which was published 
under the name of his friend Mr. Stanley ; who also pub- 
lished an edition of the Greek tragedian Euripides, the 
greatest portion of the notes to which were supplied by 
Fairfax. He took the degree of B.A. at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, October 26th, 1675. 

Thomas, the second son, is said on somewhat doubtful 
evidence, *to have been a Jesuit. There was about this 
time a Thomas Fairfax, a Jesuit of St Omers, said to be of 
the Fairfaxian family of Yorkshire, and who was made a 
fellow of Magdalen College, by James II ; but we are not 
certain that he was the son of Edward Fairfax. 

Edward was the name uf the third son, and of him we 
only know that he was at Leeds (probably at school), in 
1622. 

Henry, the youngest son, was at home with his parents, 
at Newhall, on May 21st, 1622. 
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Dorothy, the widow of Edward Fairfax, was buried at 
Fewston, Jan. 24th; 1648. Her will is dated Jan. 18th, 
164>^ in which she is styled Dorothy Fairfax, of Newhall, 
Ifentlewoman, and by which she gives all her possessions to 
be divided into three parts : one to be given to her daughter, 
KUen Yeate^ wife of Christopher Yeates ; one other part 
to her daughter Mary Scarborough, wife of Lawrence Scar- 
borough ; and the other part to Dorothy Richardson, her 
grand-daughter, and daughter of Philip Richardson ; and 
we may add of her daughter Elizabeth, the little Bessie of 
the D«>mouologia. 

Ilellen^ the eldes^t daughter of Edward Fairfax, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the D^monologia, was, as already 
6ttated« baptise d at Fewston, in 1605, and married to 
ChrJstcpbSrTeates, in 1636, as is proved by a licence 
granted in that year to Christopher Yeates, yeoman, of 
Pateley Bridge^ and Hellen Fairfax, spinster, of the parish 
of Fewston; with liberty to marry either at Pateley Bridge 
or Fewston. The family of Yeates into which Hellen 
married was of good old yeoman stock, long resident at 
Padsidt\ in the chapelry of Thornthwaite, and at Pateley 
Bridge. The siurviVing issue of this marriage appears to 
have been three sons and two daughters, who are men- 
tioned in their fathers will, made Feb. 1st, 1655, and 
proved in May, 1656. In which he describes himself as 
Christopher Yeates, of Padside, and gives to his dear wife 
Hellen for her life one half of the gaits he has on the 
stinted pasture of Dacre, and her full third of all the rest 
of his property not disposed of. To Edward Yeates, his 
eldest son, the second half of the gaits, &c., with the rever- 
sion of the half left to his mother on her death. To John 
Yeates, his second son, all that messuage, cottage, or 
ancient building, with land attached at Bracken-faw, in 
Bewerley, and in occupation of John Motterhead. To 
Christopher Yeates,* his third son, he leaves 40s. The two 



* What became of this son in after life we know not. The foUowing 
extracts from the wiU of a Christopher Teates, of the pariah of St* 
Clements, London, dated 1676, show beyond the range of reaaonable 
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daughters were respectively named Elizabeth and Magdalen 
Yeates. A Magdalen Yeates was buried at Ilampsthwaite, 
July 2nd, 1712. The family of Yeates appear to have had 
a partiality for the names Edward and Christopher, as they 
occur alternately until their extinction. Edward Yeates, 
the eldest son, succeeded to the family estate at Padside, 
of whom we find traces in the parish register of Hamps- 
thwaite : " 1674, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Edward Yeates 
de Padside, buried July 28th." " 1674, Christopher, the 
son of Edward Yeates, baptized August the 18th." 

The Court Rolls of the Forest of Knaresborough record 
that, in 1660, Edward Yeates surrendered four closes in 
Fewston called . . . Banke, Milne Holme, Little Holme, 
and Parke, to the use of William Gill. 

*'1677. Hellen, the daughter of Mr. Edward Yeates 
baptised, Decem. the 12th." 

** 1689. Edward, son of Edward Yeatas, buried May ye 
21st." 

We have not ascertained the exact year of the death of 
Edward Yeates, who on his decease was succeeded by his 
eldest son Christopher, who, on May 1st, 1702, was 
married to Mary Day in the parish church of Hampsthwaite 
"by virtue of a licence." He died May 22nd, 1758, and 
was buried at Thornthwaite. He was succeeded by his 
son Edward Yeates, who on the 23rd of December, 1745, 
married Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Anthony PuUeine, 

doubt that the testator was either of this family, or of one of the same 
name closely connected with this neighbourhood. He was eyidenUy a 
bachelor, and moved in very high society. To the Countess of Clare 
and many others in good position he beqneaths £1 each for a ring. To 
the poor of the parish of St. Clement's, £5, To ** my consin Major 
Bradley, jESOO." To **my cousin Edward Bradley, ^6500."— With a 
charge to the two to suitably maintain their mother in case of their 
father's death. To my niece Alice, wife of — Thompson, £50, To my 
uncle, Christopher Teates, JB20. (A note in the margin states that the 
uncle pre-deceased the testator.) To Christopher Yeates, one of the 
sons of the above, \j620. To my dear brother Major Bradley, of Stayne- 
bume, in the County of York, ^0." 

The above extracts, with much further information on kindred subjects, 
were furnished byt he Bev. Thomas Parkinson, Author of " La^s and 
I^eaves of the Forestt" 
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of Timble, bj wl)oin he had an only son Christopher 
Yeates, who died Sept. 10th, 1773 ; whose premature 
decease so de^y affected his father, and having no direct 
heir, that he resolred to build and endow a school for the 
education of the poor children of the neighbourhood, as a 
monument to his memory. On his decease, Sept. 29th, 
1777, he had provided for the same ; and in the following 
year Braithwaite School was founded, and endowed 
according to the provisions of his will, with a master's 
house, school premises, twenty-three acres of land, and 
nine cattle gaits ; and made free for all the poor children 
of Padside, and of all those who shall reside within twelve 
houses in Dacre-and-Bewerley ; four of these houses being 
at Deer Ings, six at the Heights, three at Holebottom, and 
three at the Row. Thus, though the family of Yeates — 
the descendants of the poet Fairfax — ^have ceased to exist 
at Padside, the charitable benefaction of the last of the 
race yet continues to benefit and enlighten the neighbour, 
hood where they dwelt, and we trust will continue to do 
so to the end of time. 

" He had from his birtli 
Ly^ed soe, his fame most still inhabit earthy — 
Hath left to earth his earth ; his better part 
Heaven keepes, his memory each good man's heart." 

— OW Epitaph. 

Laurence Scarborough, to whom Mary Fairfax, the third 
daughter of the poet, was married, was of the very 
respectable family of that name settled in Craven in the 
parishes of Kildwick and Carlton, one of whom married a 
Clapham of Beamsley. The marriage took place at 
Addingham, in 1641; and in the licence the parties are 
described as " Laurence Scarborough of the parish of 
Carleton, aged 29 years, yeoman, and Mary Fairfax, 
spinster, aged 23. years, of the parish of Addingham." 

In the Carleton parish register, the following entries 
occur, evidently belonging to this family — 

Baptisms 1651. Ellen^ daughter of Laurence Scarborough. 
1653, William, son of Laurence Scarborough, 
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Of the further descendants of this pair we have no further 
direct information. 

The last daughter, Elizabeth Fairfax, married in 1635 
Philip Richardson, who was of Pateley Bridge, or Low 
Bishopside, in Nidderdale, by whom she had one daughter 
named after her grandmother, Dorothy. Elizabeth Richard- 
son died before the making of her mother's will in 1648, 
wherein her portion is left to her only child. Philip 
Richardson afterwards married Grace, mother of John 
Beckwith, of Bewerley, whose wife was Mary, daughter 
of Charles Fairfax, of Menston.* Administration to the 
effects of Philip Richardson, at Low Bishopside, was 
granted to his widow (Grace), and to his daughter, 
Dorthy Richardson, August 17th, 1670. After her father's 
death, Dorothy Richardson was tenant of the Pateley 
Bridge mill, along with her stepmother, Mrs. Grace 
Richardson. In 1672 Mrs. Richardson paid Hearth Tax 
for the milne in Bishopside. In 1677, Abraham Pawson 
surrendered ** a kiln belonging to a milne in Pateley 
Bridge" to the use of John Beckwith (son of Grace 
Richardson by her first husband,) and Dorothy Richardson, 
(Court Roll of Thornton and Bishopside.) From the above 
extracts, we see that Dorothy Richardson, grand-daughter 
of Edward Fairfax, was living at Pateley Bridge, unmarried 
in 1677, when she would be upwards of thirty years 
of age. The question is, did she marry ? If she did not, 
the line of Fairfax there ends with her. 

The family of Fairfax appear to have abandoned Newhall 
on the death of Mrs. Dorothy Fairfax, the poet's widow, in 
1648, after a residence there of about twenty-eight years. 
In 1672, Mr. James Sikes was, we believe, occupier of 
Newhall, and was assessed to hearth tax in that year. 

. * He was the fifth son of Thomas, First Lord Fairfax, baron of 
Cameron, bom Maroh 5th, 1595, married in 1625 Mary, daughter and 
heir of John Breary, of Scough Hall. (Her grandmother was daughter 
and oo-heir of John Beckwith, of Scough Hall, in the Forest of 
Ejiaresborough.) He was a colonel in the army, a learned antiquary, 
and compiler of the family pedigree, the '* Analecta Fairfaxiana." He 
was buried at Bolton Percy, April 8th, 1664. 
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On the 3rd of September, 1878, the Rev. Robert CoUyer, 
a distinguished Unitarian minister, then of Chicago, now of 
New York, in the United States of America, (a native of 
Blubberhouses, in the parish of Fewston,) deUvered a 
lecture on "Edward Fairfax and Fewston, in 1621," in the 
Fewston Board School-room ; from which we make the 
following extract descriptive of the era when the action of 
the Daemonologia commences — ** I wonder whether we can 
quite realize what a very old world it is in which Fewston 
can be seen when the poet tells his story. Just think of 
the time when there were great numbers still alive of 
those old sea dogs who had hung on the flanks of the 
Spanish Armada, when the monster bore down on us to 
crush the free life out of England, and beside the grand 
fighting they did themselves, could tell how God fought 
for us with the artillery of heaven, driving them to 
destruction with His mighty winds. Some of those men 
were alive telling this story when Fairfax sat at his desk 
to tell us about Fewston and the witches. And there 
were men living on the Washburn who well remembered 
Guy Fawkes when he had a farm some twenty years 
before this date down Scotton way. Shakespere had only 
been about five years in his grave when the story begins, 
and as the writer takes care to t«ll us he was no Puritan, 
and must have been in London to see his book out about 
the close of the previous century, and kiss the hand of 
Her Majesty when she accepted the dedication ; he might 
and probably did see Shakspere in some of his own plays ; 
met him possibly in company at the Mitre, if he did not 
think himself rather above the Stratford black sheep ; and 
certainly could have told enough about him to stop the 
writing of a great deal of nonsense in our time as to the 
manner of man he was. Then, that Prince Rupert, who 
made such a racket up and down these dales, and came 
very near burning Denton Hall, was toddling about in 
1621, a three year old child and a madcap, I warrant you ; 
and Tom Fairfax, who was to give him about all he could 
do in the way of fighting, was a lad of eleven, trotting 
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between Denton and Pewston on his pony ; Milton was 
about thirteen, and the handsomest lad as I think of him 
in the three Kingdoms ; and Cromwell a silent young 
fellow of about twenty-two; while it still wanted five 
years to John Bunyan's birthday ; and as Edward Fairfax, 
farmer, of Fewston, was getting in the last of the oats in 
this year when he tells his story, there was a poor little 
band thanking God for their first scanty harvest gathered 
on the edges of Plymouth Bay, in North America. That 
small colony^ of the Pilgrim Fathers had come there 
on the 21st of the previous December, and it was to be 
the first seed sown to any good purpose of a nation which 
now numbers more than 40,000,000 souls — a nation which 
speaks the English tongue, nourishes the grand and proud 
traditions of the Mother Land in its heart, has had 
something to say and done something of which the Old 
Mother may well be proud, I think; and is still in the 
morning tide, as we believe who live there, of such a day 
as the world has never seen." The lecturer styled Fairfax, 
" the master at Newhall, that delicate looking man with 
grey hair, a swart skin, and a student's stoop about the 
shoulders." " This man has touched Fewston with a light 
which rests nowhere else in these days on any town on the 
great road ; and Fewston Church, made sacred through so 
many centuries of prayer and praise, your small secluded 
Zion — shall I say on the hill above the river — is in some 
sense a shrine because it holds his dust." After speaking > 
of his translation of Tasso, he said — " But beside this 
book which has made him famous, he wrote others, and 
among the rest one about Fewston in 1621 and 1622, and 
this is one of the most curious and capital things I ever 
met with in my life. It is meant to be all about the way 
the witches tormented two of his children, and might be 
of great interest on this ground, as the story of the way a 
very good and learned man went all wrong in his judgment 
of some harmless women and men. But this is not where 
the real interest comes in, for as he goes on telling you his 
troubles he throws a light on old Fewston which s^ems to 



iDf- T{ iiE^ -iokt -w^aas -v^isTt loif- :!^ 5$ coiIt ckiff. He lets 
jTBL. ^issr Xf-vaoLL tf^ ii iOxirtE xhsiL iia^ aaid out." 

!I^ Upt. Tnnm&f^ Pic^iii!cm in la«^ Teomdy published 
— Let?^ jmi liM^^'fiF if -nif- Far^m"^ iats die foUowmg 
ekiDDeic agniBiL ii xbt pmiBr xr> eneic^ ^msie politic monu- 
3nem ir laif* nusmarj cc Udm^acrd Fur£ax, near the place 
mdisrie iif^ pB«»d£: JL iiHn cc 1q> ^EleoazDe asid wh^e he was 

-Ii CKimiii Ian lie msrssr cc deep i^^ret, not only 

li. €'^^snr f :ir«5ser, lor* a1s:> i^^ every loner of his country's 

iostorr jcdc iEserasis*. xh*t e-^nanr loeaaoriil, — except the 

pan5:ai> cc io* wccfe iierKu des^cril^ii of this learned man 

— bfts jeri^ibed. If lie ieft Ji miH it camaiX be found. The 

panaom d i^ pirodnal re^iisser beaaing^ ti^ record of his 

baziii} luk$ beiesn dessrovied. oir is 3ei$t. A mirUe slab, said 

to haTe mailed tibe pHaoe of lus inlermaat in Fewston 

Chm>c^h. if ev^er tites>e« W sot now to be seen, and must 

bare perislied in liie £re by which that church was in part 

destxx>yed. about 1 679. Even the house, which for probably 

SO years was the home of hims^ and his family, has now 

— ev«y vestige of it — been swqpt away. Is this to remain 

the case with the mem<MV of Edward Fairfax ? Is Ae to 

remain 

" Unirept, unbonooKd, and nn.snTig ? " 

What say the rich men and women, or the Corporation of 
the great town in which for a time he dwelt, and who 
have now themselves swept away ,the last material 
memorial of him, viz., his forest home — the town of 
Leeds ? This is the age of centenaries. And even a 
grateful country has ere now erected national monuments 
to less worthy — less talented — citizens than Edward 
Fairfax. But if these fail, will no wealthy forester, or 
Yorkshireman, or Englishmen, — no lover of his country's 
fame and literature — wipe away the reproach of the last 
resting place of the poet of the forest being left without a 
memorial to mark the spot, or to record his worth and 
his works ? A window, a marble monument in the church, 
or, better still, the restoration of the whole, or a portion of 
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the sacred building in which he worshipped during life, 
and in which his remains now rest — awaiting the resurrec- 
tion morn — would bring honour to the donor, as honour to 
the recipient of it. The act would be like mercy, 

'Twice blessed^ 
It blesseth him that gives^ and him that takes ! " 

With these extracts we conclude our remarks on the 
DsBmonologia of Edward Fairfax, which may be styled an 
episode, or only a paragraph, in the history of witchcraft 
— thai dark cloud of credulity and crime which over- 
shadowed Europe, both before and after the period when 
it was written, and which we trust has now cleared away 
never to return. 

" For look again on the past years, — behold 

Flown like the nightmare's hideous shapes away. 
Full many a horrible worship, that of old. 

Held, o'er the shuddering realms, unquestioned sway." 




THE ECLOGUES. 




has been matter of regret to all scholars who 
have written on the subject, that the Eclogues of 
£dward Fairfax have never been published. There 
were three distinguished English poets, all living at 
the same time, writers of pastoral poetry. Edmund 
Spenser, he of " The Pserie Queene," who wrote the 
"Shepherd's Calendar" in 1579. William Browne, of 
Tavistock, in Devonshire, who published his " Britan- 
nia's Pastorals" in 1613 and 1616, and his "Shepherd's 
Pipe" in 1614; and Edward Fairfax, whose Eclogues 
were not published. The little that is known of these 
productions was furnished by William Fairfax, son of 
the author, in his annotations upon them, preserved 
in a letter from his relation Brian Fairfax, to Bishop 
Atterbury, in 1704, and published in the correspondence 
of the latter. He says, " These bucolics were written 
in the first year of King James, and from their 
finishing they lay neglected ten years in my father's 
study, until Lodowic, the late noble Duke of Rich- 
mond and liOnox, desired a sight of them, which 
made the author to transcribe them for his grace's 
use. That copy was seen and approved by many 
learned men; and that reverend divine. Dr. Field, 
now Bishop of Hereford, wrote verses upon it ; and 
these following were written by Wilson Scotobritannus :— 

' Chaste is thy muse as is a vestal nun^ 
And thy Apollo spotless as the sun $ 
Nq wanton thought betrayed by word or look> 
As blameless is thy lif e^ as is thy book/ 

But the book itself and the bishop's encomitiJil 
perished in the fire, when the banquetting house at 
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TUntBfa&n was burnt, and widi it part of the duke's 
lodgings where the boc^ was; bat with my father's 
be^ I recovered ihean out of his loose papers.** 

Tram the manner in which Mrs. Coqper speaks of them> 
a oom^ilete copy mnst have eiisted in 1737. Her words 
ai^ ^Mr. Fairfax beside the translation of (xodfrey of 
BnBGigiie wrote the history of Edward the Bhick Prince, 
and certain witty Eclogxies which are yet in manuscript, 
^6* by the indulgence of the family I am permitted to 
oblige the world with a ^>ecimen of then: beauties. A 
favour I am proud to say wfll in one sense, however, make 
this collection complete, since it was impossible it should 
be 90 without. He wrote also a hook cidled DcBmonohgie^ 
in which, tbo* the story is particular, he shows a great 
deal of ancient reading and knowledge. It is still a M.S." 

Mrs. Cooper thus preserved one of the Eclogues (the 
fourth of the series), and gave it to tJie public ; another 
has been recently discovered at the end of a manuscript 
book in the handwriting of Thomas, third Lord Fairfax, 
now in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, headed, "A 
Ecloge made by my unde, Mr. Ed. Fairfax, in a dialoge 
betwixt tow ^heapards." Since this discovery, we are not 
without hopes that others exist and may yet be found. 

The poetry has all the sweetness for which Fairfax has 
been so highly praised, and is quite as melodious as that of 
his great contemporary, Spenser. 

The Eclogues are allegorical pastorals, and on religious 
subjects— one on a perversion to the creed of a cruel and 
corrupt church ; the other is in praise of rival churches. An 
immense amount of learning has been lavished upon them. 
Mrs. Cooper says, " The learning they contain is so various 
^d extensive, that ficcording to the evidence of his s6n 
(who has written large annotations on each) no man's 
reading besides his own was sufficient to explain, the 
references effectually." There is certainly much truth in 
this assertion ; in some of the stanzas of the fourth eclogue 
learned allusions are piled up on each other in such 
profusion, as to bewilder the reader and conunentator and 
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make them wish that the annotations of the son had 
accompanied his father's verses ; it would also have saved * 
us the trouble of appending an inferior series. 

We now for the first time print these Eclogues in a 
popular form, so that they may be read by the dwellers in 
the valley of the Washburn and the " wilderness " of the 
Forest of Knaresborough, where their author resided more 
than two centuries and a halt ago. 

The fifth Eclogue of Edward Fairfax commences thus : — 

"TJ'pon Verbeia's willow-wattled brim. 
As Maspas drest the wands and wickers trim." 

On this his son has this note. — "Verbeia I take to 
be the ancient name of the Wherfe which watereth the 
native country of our family, and I am in this confirmed by 
an alter (sic.J so inscribed, which alter is observed by my 
father some years before Sir Robert Cotton and Mr. 
Camden came to this same monument where it stood at the 
town of Ilkley." (Woodford in Ward's M.S.) "It 
seemeth probable to me that Verbeia was the supposed 
nymph of the river, for the altar was erected to her 
in water, and there stood, as late as the memory of the 
parents of such as live yet in the house. In the steeple (of 
Ilkley Church) is a bas-relief, which Dr. Stukeley c^lls 
a figure of Hercules strangling the serpents, but the 
tradition of the place makes it a statue of the Goddess 
Verbeia anciently placed on her altar." Gough's Camden, 
III. p. 289, Ed. of 1806. 




ECLOGUE THE FOURTH.* 



EGLON AND ALEXIS. 




{HILST on the rough and, heath-strewed wilderness 

His tender flocks the rasps and brambles cropp, 
•Poor shepherd Eglon full of sad distress, 
By the small stream sat on a mole-hill topp, 
Crown'd with a wreath of Hebanf branches broke : 
Whom good Alexis found, and thus bespoke :— 

* We belieye that when Mrs. Cooper transcribed this Eolog^ne from 

the family papers, she neglected to copy the *' Arg^oment ** at the head 

of it, which would be something like the following quatrain, only mnch 

better : — 

Eglon bewails his cruel loss, 

His lamb sednc'd, entis'd away ; 

Alexis kind advises him 

To Christ in hnmble trust to pray. 

The first four lines of this Eclogue are descriptiye of the scenery of 
the Washburn VaUey in its wild and uncultiyated state, as when the 
author had his residence there. 

t Ebony. Poets make trees and. plants grow where they please. 
Virgil says: 

" far Ind dark ebon bears. 

And incense floats on soft Sabsen airs.'^ 
The word is used by Spenser, where a >' heban bow '' is a bow of ebony, 
and the tree is styled, ** heben sad." The term here is probably used 
only to signify somethiilg black, indicatiye that the wearer was 
mourning. 

M 
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Alexis, 
Mr friend* niiat means this silent lamentation ? 

Why OQ tbt$ field c^ mirth, this realm of smiles, 
IK>th the fierce war of griefe make such invasion ? 

WittT Timanihes had he seen ere whiles, 
What face of woe fhv die^ of sadness bears, 
He had not curtained Agamemnon's tears.* 



The Mack ox tne«d$ not yet upon thy toe,t 
Ncvr thy good foriune turns her wheele away ; 

Thy flock$ iucn^ase> and thou increasest so ; 
Thy $traghug gv>ates now mild and gentle playe ; 

And that KxJe Loti» thou whip*st away with rods ; 

Then what sets thee and joy so far at odds ? 

Nor )ove» nor loss of ought that worldlings love. 
Be it dressy weahh> dream, pleasure, smoke or glory, 

Can n^* well^settled thought to passion move : 
A greater cau^e it is that makes me sorry. 

But known to thee it may seem small or none ; 

Under his fellow's burden who needs grone ? 

Alexis. 

Yet tell me Eglon, for my ram shall die 
On the same altar where thy goat doth bum ; 

Else let these kids my olive trees lick dry. 

And let my sheep to shag^hayr'd Musmons} turn ! 

All things with friends are common, grief and sorrow 

Men without bond or interest freely borrow. 

* This is a beautitnl aUosioa to the work of Timanthes, a famoos 
Greek painter, who flouiahed in the third oentniy before Christ. His 
picture of the saorifioe of Iphigenia was highly admired, wherein he 
represented all the spectators in the extreme of grief, bnt ooymd with 
a yeil the face of Agamemnon, the yictim's father, deeming it impossible 
to express his sorrow by the pencil. 

t This is a proverbial expression signifying the commencement of 
misfortmie. 

t The Mnsmon was a wild hairy sheep. If indeed it was ever any- 
thing bnt a creature of the imagination. Either it, or a similar nonde- 
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Eglon, 
Su£5ceth to each man his own mishap ; 

Yet for our friends our eye oft spends more tears 
Than for ourselves ; our neighbour in his lap 

Sometimes our grief, our losses never beares ; 
Fitter to weep than help when need requires I 
So soon the halting steed of friendship tires. 

Thou know*st I had a tender lamb ; a cade,* 

Nourish't with milk and morsels from my table, 
That in my bosom its soft lodging made. 

And cherish*t was and fed as I was able ; 
It was my child, my darling, and my queen, 
And might for shape a Passover^ have been I 

I kept it for an offering 'gainst the day 

That the great god of shepherds. Pan, shall come,*— 
Not he whose thousand lambs did feed and stray 

On Sicil hills, one such at night brought home. 
Nor could the ram wonne by the lords of Greece,* 
Compare his guilded with her pearled fleece. 

script beast, is thus described : — " In the country of Sardinia, there is a 
certain beast which they caU Muflo, the like whereof (as some affirm) is 
not in all Europe. It hath a skinne and hairs like onto a deer or hart, 
crooked horns like onto a ramme, which bend backward about the eares. 
In bignesse it may be compared to a buck ; he f eedeth only upon grasse 
and herbs, and keepeth most about mountains ; is very B¥rift in running, 
and his flesh is very good to be eaten." Speculum Mnndi, by John 
Swan, 1643. 

* A tame, soft, delicate, gentle thing. 

t '* A lamb without a blemish." 

t An allusion to the expedition of Jason and his warrior Ghreeks to 
Choices, to win the golden fleece, finely described in the Argonauties of 
Appolonius Bhodius. This has always been a favourite subject with 
poets. The gate of Spenser's Bower of Bliss 

" Of Jason and Medsoa was ywritt ; 
Her mighty charms, her furious loving fitt ; 
His goodly conquest of the golden fleece ; 
His falsed fayth, and love too lightly flitt ; 
The wondred Argo which in venturous peece, 
First throu|rh tho Eoxi&e seas bore all the flour U Greece. ". 
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* An ol4 word tfgiilfyiog Jiwri or AoniMd. 

t urn. 

t 'Ambtr oolottrtd. 



With that he kissed her lips and strayn'd her hand, 
And softly raysed her from the tender grass ; 

And squiring her along the flowry land, 

Still made her court, as through the fields they pass ; 

And that bawd love, factor of shame and sin ; 

Lent him a net to catch his woodcock in. 

Close in the bosom of a bended hill, 

Of f aire and fruitful trees a forest stood, 
Balm,* Myrrh, Bdellium, from their bark distill. 

Bay, Smilax,t Myrtle, (Cupid's arrow wood) 
Grew there, and Cypress} with his kiss-sky tops. 
And Ferrea's|| tree whence pure rose-water drops. 

The golden bee, buzzing with tinsell wings, 
Suckt amber honey from the silken flower ; 

The dove sad love-groans on her sacbut sings, 
The throssell whistles from his oaken§ tower ; 

Ajid sporting lay the nymphsf of woods and hills, 

On beds of heart*s-ease, rue, and daffodills.** 

* AU these are fragrant gain Tesins eznded from a genus of plants of 
the natural order AmyridcLceas, all natives of the east, and used in 
medicine. 

t The plant from which the medicine Sarsaparilla is obtained. The 
Soulax tribe are chiefly herbaceous plants or under shrubs, often with a 
tendency to climb, as in the Tarnvs-commv/nis, 

X The poet must here mean the ever-green upright Cypress. There 
are twenty-two spesies of this tree all natives of the south-east of • 
Europe. 

li One of the Canary Islands, where a tree of this kind is said to 
grow, and from which the inhabitants derived their sole supply of water. 
See Speculum Mundi, p. 275. 

§ This is a grand original poetic figfure descriptive of a bird and tree 
which the poet had often heard and seen in his yotith in his ever young 
and beautiful native Wharfedale. 

% The nymphs of the old mythology were of three classes : celestial, 
terrestrial, and marine ; the terrestrial are here meant. In ancient days 
they were believed to preside over woods, streams, and trees in which they 
resided. The fairy sisters appear to have been the legitimate modem 
representatives of the ancient nymphs. 

** The first of these plants is the Violcb'tricolor, Pansy, Heart' s-ease, 
Two«faces-under-one>Hoody.aiid many names beside ; as w^ as Shake9« . 
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Hither the traitor fox his mistress leads, 
Intismg her with sweetness of the place, 

Till on a hidden net unwares she treads ; 

The silken threads their guileless prey embrace, 

Yet hurt her not ; the subtile fowler smil'd ; 

Nor knew the Dottrell* yet she was beguil'd. 

Not that false snare, wherewith the cuckold-smithf 
Sham'd his queen and himself ; nor that sly gin 
Astolfo{ caught the eat-man giant with, 

peare*8 "Love in idleness." The Beoond ib the Rutcb-gra/vcoleiM, — ^the 
herb of Ghraoe — a plant according^ to old herbalists possessed of a 
thousand yirtnes. And the last is NarcissiLS psevdo-na^cissus. Shakes- 
peare's " Daffodil that comes before the swallow dares, and takes the 
winds of March with beauty." 

* A bird of the Plover species, noted for its sing^ilarity and sta- 
pidity. The country people are said sometimes to go in quest of it in 
the night with a lighted torch or candle, and the bird on these occasions 
will mimic the actions of the fowler with great archness and falls a 
-victim to its own stupidity. As silly as a Dotterell, is a common pro- 
verbial expression. 

t Vulcan. This wonderful net is described by Homer in the 
Odyssey, Book viii : — 

" Whose texture ev'n the search of god*s deceives. 
Thin as the filmy threads the spider weaves." 

Of its use, we say nothing, those who wish to know it must read for 
themselves. 

t The net of the giant Cagliorant is thus described in Hoole's tran- 
slation of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. 

'* To seize the wretch his glutton maw destroys, 
With cruel sport he first a net employs 
Of wondrous make, and near the cave with care. 
Hides in the yellow sands the fatal snare, 
Then toward the destin'd place with dreadful cries. 
He drives the stranger who affrighted flies, 
Till with loud laughter he beholds his net 
With tangling meshes every limb beset." 

Astolfo at sight of the giant blew his magic horn, the sound of which 
so terrified the cannibal that he took to flight, and — 

" Headlong he rushes on the toils, ensnared 
In his own toils for others oft prepared ; 
The net expanding drags him to the ground, 
And clasps in twioing links his body roundi" 
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Nor that Aracbne takes her* wild fowle in, 
Nor those small toiles the morning queen doth set 
In every mead^ so fine were as that net. 

Thus caught he bound her in a chain three-fold, 

And led her to a shady arbour near ; 
The chain was copper, yet it seemed gold. 

And every link a sundry name did bear, 
Wrath, sloth, strife, envy, avarice, foul lust. 
And pride : what flesh can so strong fetters burst ? 

An hundred times her virgin lip he kiss't. 
As oft her mayden finger gently wrung ; 

Yet what he would her childhood nothing wist ; 
The bee of love her soft heart had not stung I 

In vain he sigh'd, he glanced, he shook his head. 

Those hierogliphicks were too hard to read. 

She did not, nay, she would not understand, 
Upon what errand his sweet smiles were gone ; 

And in his borrowed coat some hole she fond. 

Through which she spied all was not gold that shone ; 

Yet still his tools the workman ply'd so fast, 

That her speed- wing his lime-twig took at last. 

Her silver rug from her soft hide he dipt. 

And on her body knit a canvas thin, 
With twenty-party-colours evenly stript. 

And guarded like the Zebra'sf rain-bow skin, 
Such coats young Tamar,} and fayre Rachel'sH child 
Put off, when he was sold, and she defil'd. 

* The spider. For the story of AracEne see Ovid's Metamorphosis, 
Book vi. Spenser has the same thought in nearly the same words : — 
" More subtile web Araohne cannot spin, 
Kor the fine nets which oft we woven see 
Of scorched dew, do not in th' ayre more lightly flee/' 
f The skin of the Zebra is smooth as satin, and adorned with ele- 
gant stripes like ribbons, which in the male are brown on a yelloT^h 
white ground, and in the female black on a white ground. Natives of 
the scorching plains of South Africa. 
t See n. Samuel, chap. 13, y. 18 and 19. 
II Joseph. See G^esis, chap. 37, y« 3, 23, 32. '• — • ^ 
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There moom'd the black, the purple tyranniz'dy; 

The russet hop'd,* and green Ihe wanton play'd ; 
Tellow spj'd faults in. such as love disguised ; 

Carnation still desir'd, white lived a mayd ; 
Blue kept his faith unstain'd, red bled to death, 
And forlorn tawney wore a willow- wreath. 

All these, and twenty new found colours more, 
Were in the weft of that rich garment wrought ; 

And who that charmed vesture took and wore. 
Like it were changeable in will and thought. 

What wonder then, if on so smooth a plate, 

He stampt a fiend, where once an angel sate ? 

Thus clad he set her on a throne of glass, 
And spread a plenteous table on Ihe green ; 

And every platter of true porcelain was, 

Which had a thousand years in temp'ring been, 

Tet did the cates exceed the substance fine ; 

So rare the viands were, so rich the wine ! 

Lucullusf was a niggard of his meat, 
And sparefull of his cups seem'd Anthony ;| 

* A similar sigiiifioation of oolours in flowers is described by William 
Browne, aoontemporary of Fairfax, in his " Britannia's Pastorals." We 
extract a few specimens : — 

** The spotless lily, by whose pnre leaves be 

Noted, the chaste thoughts of verginity ; 

Carnation sweet with colour like the &re, 

The fit Impresa*s for inflam'd desire ; 

The harebell for her stainless aznr'd hne 

Claims to be worn of none but those are tme, 

The yellow king-cnp Flora then assign'd 

To be the badges of a jealous mind. 

The columbine in tawny often taken, 

Is then ascribed to such are forsaken ; 

Flora's choice buttons of a russet dye 

Is hope, ey^n in the depth of misery." 

f Lucius liciniiis Lucullus a Boman commander, celebrated for his 
military talents, but more for his extraTagant and luxurious feasts.— 
Bom about 115 B.C. — ^lived to the age of 68. 

{ Marc Antony, the celebrated Boman triumver, famous for his mili. 
tary talents and amours, especiaUy with Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and 
his luxury. Killed himaolf , B.C. 30. 
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But in each morsel which the guests should eate, 

The cruel rats-bane of vile lusts did lye; 
Yet at that board, the little-fearing-sheep 
Eats, till she surfeit, quaffeth till she sleep. 

Then drunk with folly, to his leather nest 
He brought his prey ; and in a dusky room, 

All night he crouched on her tender brest, 

Till timely day spring with her morning broom 

Had swept the silver motes from heaven's* steel-flore, 

And at the key-hole peeped through theyr dore. 

But such the issue was of that embrace, 
That deadly poison thro' her body spread, 

Rotted her limbs, and leprous grew her face ; 
His bosom's touch so dire a mischief bred ; 

So venomous was not the poysoned lip 

Of th' Indian king,t or Guinea's Cock's Combe-ship.J 

Pherecides'll small winged dragonets, 
Perrontines'§ gentles, Scella'sf swarm of lice, 

* The stars. This a singpilar, and so far as we know, original 
description of the " day spring." Compare it with Milton's 

*' Now mom, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sow*d the eKrth with orient pearl." 

How different, yet both are intended to describe the break of day. 

t Mnhamed, a king of Cambodia, or Cambia, in India, whose lip 
being poisoned by accident was said to kiU all the women that he kissed. 

X A seaweed like a cocks-comb, found floating on the coast of Guinea, 
80 venomous as not to be touched without extreme danger. 

II Pherecydes was a Grecian philosopher, a native of Scyros, who 
flourished about 560 years before Christ. He is said to have been the 
first who wrote on natural subjects and the essence of the gods, and to 
have held the opinion that animals are merely machines. He lived to 
the age of eighl^-five. and then is said to have died by being consumed 
by flies Ijke little dragons bred in his own body. 

§ A queen of Cyrene, who is said to have been eaten by maggots, 
here called gentles. They were probably the maw-worm Vermicular 
jL$eari8, 

% Ladas Cornelius Sylla, a distinguished Soman general, brave and 
UoentionB, and most outrageously cruel* He was eaten to death by lice 
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Tbe Bc^^bttr-wcxm^ tiwt jojnts asunder frets ; 

The plague that scourged waDton Cressed'sf vice ; 
And that great eYiil whidi Tqier-wine makes sonnd^-^ 
Compared with hers, are but a pin's small wound. 

The gastly raTenfl from the Uasted oake. 

With deadly call loreshewed m j lamb*s mishap ; 
The wake-bird§ on my dumney wdl-nigfa spoke ; 



in the 6Sth 7«ttr ol bis ag«, B«C. 7& TIub Wiuj disease, though now of 
x«re ooc«n«iic«, wms ooi vnfiraqiieBt among the ancientB, as Herod, 
AAtio^ii&> CkUistiieBes^aad mmojv^^ben are said to have perished from 
this eonpfaont. 

* So named from a town in Bactria, where it issaidtobeabmidant. 
It is also found in hoth the East and West Indies ; also in Egypt 
where it is ealled the *^ wocm ol Pharaoh.** Dampier tells ns that these 
worms are no thi^»r than a large brown thread, bnt abont five or six 
yardslong. Thejmnstbedrawnootoltiieileehgradaallyaninohortwo 
at a time, and rolled np on a pieee ot sti^; if they are broken in draw- 
ing ont, that park whidi ruDaains in the flesh wiU pvtrify, be Tery pain- 
fal, and endanger the patienVs bfe. 

t The ancient wanton ol that name, said to hare been the mistress 
ot TroUns. one of tiie sons of Priam, king of Troy, — an heroine of 
Chanoeis and a character of Shakespeare, — of whran the latter says : — 
** O Cressid i oh false Cressid I false, false, false ! 
Let all nntmths stand by thy stained name. 
And they'll seem glorions.** 

X Leprosy, for which ancient physicians administered a medicine 
made of Tijters and treacle in a wine called Temage. 
* From his eztenslTe knowledge of loathsome diseases, Fairfax mnst 
have read the writings of all the old physidans. like Chaucer's Doctor 

of Fhysicke : — 

" Wdl knew he the old Escnlapins, 

And Dioscorides, and eke Bofos, 

Old Hippocrates, Haly, and Qalen, 

Serapion, Basis, and Avicen, 

Averrois, Damascene, Constantine, 

Barnard and Qattlsden, and Qilbertine." 

11 The raven has been a bird of ill-omen from the most remote anti- 
qnity. The poor bird conld never rest his weary wings, nor give vent 
to his feelings in his native language without striking terror to the heart 
of some rustic booby. 

I The owl, a bird as omenous of evil as the raven* Spenser strings 

them together thus : — 

« The ill-faste owle, death's dreadful messenger. 
The hoars night*raven, trump of doleful drere." 
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But I alas 1 foresaw no after-clap I 
Yet crew my hens,* sure shepherd's sign of ill I 
But my fond heart in bird-spell had no skill. 

For help I sought the Leach, wise Mardophage, 

I try'd the English — Bath, and German Spaw ; 
To Walsinghamf I went on pilgrimage, 

And said strong Charmes that kept even Death in awe I 
Yet none of these can her lost health restore ; 
Ah no, my lambs' recovery costeth more I 

Alexis. 
So vain a thing is man, what least we fear 

That soonest haps ; the evill we present feel 
Brings greater anguish than our souls can bear, 

Desp'rate we are in woe, careless in weal ! 
TJnfallen, unfeared ! if ill betide us, then 
Are we past hope ; so vain a thing is mau ! 

Great is I grant, the danger of thy sheep ! 

But yet there is a salve for every sore ; 
That shspherd who our flock and us doth keep. 

To remedy this sickness long before. 
Killed a holy lamb, clear, spotless, pure ; 
Whose blood the salve is all our hearts to cure. 

Call for that surgeon good to dress her wound ! 

Bath her in holy water of thy tears ! 
Let her in bands of faith and love be bound V 

And while on earth she spends her pilgrim years. 
Thou for thy charm pray with the publican ! 
And so restore thy lamb to health again ! 

* The crowing of hens is an omen of evil, so much so that it has ^ / ,>^. ^^ . 
passed into a proverb that '* A crowing hen and a whistling ipift^are as 
ill as a witch about the house." 

t The town of that name in Norfolk, a famous place of pilgrimage in 
the old Bomaa Catholic day. An old ballad writer makes ignorance 
•ay: — 

*' But our lady of Walsinghame 

Was a pure and holy zaint, 
And many men in pilgrimage 
Did show to her complaint* '* 






j&ni^ jft ^^Hzc ^iff oieaKiss at Gbe poor. 
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vinra ia» msl iinii»t sc^sr Ikmr b^ mmax who thonglit 
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* The nng of tiie door osDed a Otmc wldeli, mkm oorwed witii 
wliiie linen, denoted that the mistress of the house was in tzaTail, from 
which will be seen the ma^Tiiiig of the following Hne. 

t Cains Famiins Strabo, a Bonwn Consul in the year of Borne, £02, 
and B.C. 157. During his oonsnlslnp, a law was made by tiie Senate 
for restraining the prof nseness and cost of feasts, which from tiie name 
of the Consul was called Fannici, 

t JL(h9ek term ugDifying Master €/ the FeasU 
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ECLOGUE. 



HERMES AND LYCAON. 




The Argument 

Lycaon bis false church extends 
Through a^U the world with pomp and pride ; 
Hermes the Church of Christ commends, 
And to her spouse brings home his bride. 



jHE sweaty sithe-man with hid razor keen 

Shore the perfumed beard from meadows green, 
And on each bush and every mossy stone 

Jarred Maie's little daughter Tettrigone,* 

When to the shadows of a mountain steep 

Lycaon drove his goats, Hermes his sheep. 

The shepherds both were lovers, both were young, 

Their skill was like in piping, like in song. 

The other grooms that heard, hid in the dales. 

Were dumb for shame, like conquered nightingales. 

— - ~ 

* The grasshopper, so styled irom its Qreek name, Tettrigon. 
JtanM. at the begrLcining of the line seems Uke an attempt to imitate the 
Bound of the song of the grasshopper. Jar appears to have J>e6n a 
faTonrite word with Fairfax ; in his Tasso he translated suono di 
iromha, "the trumpet's jarre," which Hoole and others more tamely 
sender, "tmmpeVs sound." 
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Oft cuine the nymphs, the fairy sisters oft 

PorsiH^k thoir uio^jy beds and liards* soft, 

And oft tho half-gxxlst at their music's sound 

(-amot and thoir brows with ivy garlands crown'd. 

Yo wHi|fy lakes and pebble-paved wells. 

And thovu |(n>at Pales,| in these fields that dwells, 

How oft have ^>i^u, hid in the shady sprays, 

Liwt'n^d l4,vcaon'9 son^, his loves and lays. 

And jHm hi^^i strt>tohed pines and oaks of Jove,|| 

Thi^u wanton Keho, tell-clock of this grove. 

How oft did ^\tni fair Psyche's praise resound, 

Wht>n llt>rmes charmed with songs love's bleeding wound ? 

Tht^y aun^' by wurse* and praised their loves by turns, 

Kach crickt^t KnH>s the flame wherein she burns ; 

And whilst tli^ir flocks browse on the shrubs and briars, 
Th«y tune thw pipes and thus they sing their fires. 

PK>ra» u\y qutH>n* my jin% my heaven of bliss, 
SW what w\y mwit and deserving is. 
1 build thtH> ttMup)t>s and I feed thy sheep, 
1 (vising' thtM> >iift?^, thy words as laws I keep, 
My IhhI is asht^ sack-cloth is my weed, 
I drink with RtvhaKs $^)ns«§ with Job I feed.T 
Fivr all m^' service and thus suffering long, 
l40\'e me» swwt Flora, or thou do'st me wrong. 

Psyche* my desire, my unde£led« my dove, 
comfort me, fw I am sick of love ;** 



t Th<» hidf<>co«.U w«ri» t)i<» d««ii-$QM^ ^^i* iMitws, such mb Herenles, 
Jikaon^ Tb^^dua, INntwixs. AcbiU«^ Okstoi' and PoUux, ^. 

t PiU<« waa th<» goddess of sheplMrds and pttstnreA. hj sobm eaOed 
lUjpM HatiNr, and Vestiu 

;: Tb« oak was sacNd to JoTe, Yiigil lias " 1^ oakn fonatof 
Chaonian Jore*"* 

§ See Jeremiah, cliap. ^ r. 5— IOl 

^ See Job, chap 2, t. la. 

*• See Sqii« of SokMMa, ehap. 2, T. S. 
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Thy sacred temple is this wounded breast, 

Sin, error, folly, my service is at best : 

Foul leper-spots on all my body grow, 

Wipe out these stains, and wash me white as snowr 
Clothe me with linen, crown my head with gold, 
First make me worthy love, then love me bold. 

Lyceum : 
Flora was young, a fair few goats she kept, 
Ten kings espied her, loved her, with her slept, 
And in her sweet embrace such joy they found, 
That with three diadems her head they crown*d ; 
And on seven heaps* their wealth and treasure laid 
Set her thereon, fell at her feet, and pray'd. - 

She forty monthsf and two their service proves, 
And takes them for her slaves and for her loves. 

Hermes : 

Psyche my virgin bore a blessed sonj 

The dragon chased her, she to desert run. 

The fiend a stream of water at her flings, 

Earth drunk the flood, she 'scaped with eagle's wings ; 

Crown'd with twelve stars, cloth'd with the glorious sun. 

She doth with roes and hinds in Eden run. 

There Psyche lives and reigns in safety blest, 
Till time and times, and half a time be past.| 



Lycaon : 
Out of the sea a scarlet beast appeared. 
Ten horns he had§ and seven heads proudly rear'd. 
His forked tail 'gainst all the world made wars, 
And smote the third of trees, of floods, of stars. 

* The seyen hills on which the city of Borne stands. 

t ** And power was given nnto him to continue forty and two 
months." Bevelation, chap. 14, y. 5. 

t See Beyelation, chap. 12. 

II Ibid. y. 14. 

§ See Beyelation, chap. 18, 
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Flora this monster caught and tam'd hb pride, - 
And on his back as on a mule doth ride. 

AU nations fear the beast and serve the dame, 
And sealed are with 's number, mark, and name. 

Hermes: 
Before the gates of Psyche's sheepcote lies 
Four wondrous beasts, * all full of wings and eyes. 
And round about them four-and-twenty kings 
Offer up gold and myrrh, and precious things. 
All these do Psyche's lambs keep, cure, and feed. 
And thousand thousands, clad in milk-white weed. 
Sing hymns of love and faith, and never cease, 
And on his brow each wears a seal of peace. 

Lycaon: 
Flora once found me sick and hurt to death. 
Thrice did she cross me, thrice upon me breathe, 
Three times she dipt me in a living stream, 
And salved my wounds with spittle, salt, and cream. 
A thousand saints she for my guard appoints. 
And all my head with oil of balm anoints. 

Then makes me master of her flocks and fold. 
Her goats to keep, or kill, or sell for gold. 

Hermes : 
Psyche first took me soiled with mire and clay. 
Washed in the well of life my filth away ; 
Thieves robb'd me, slew me ; of a lamb new slain 
On me she pour'd the blood, I lived again ; 
Since that with bread of heaven, wine of grace, 
She diets me, her lap my resting place. 

Her sheep my playfellows, heaven our fold. 
Her spouse the door, her voice the key of gol.d. 

Lycaon : 
It was the fiftieth year. Flora a feast 
Made for all those tliat loved and served her beast ; 

* S«e Beyelation, chapter 4, y. 6. 
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Her guests were kings and lords of highest birth, 

All that were wise and rich upon the earth ; 

And all that land, or sea, or air afford. 

Her caters took and therewith fiU'd her board. 

And drunk with wine suckt from her cup of gold 
Were kings and nations, rich, poor, young and old. 

Hermes : 

Psyche to supper called the weak and poor, 
The sick, the lazer from the rich man's door, 
And at her board set them with lords and kings. 
Her holy steward wine and wafers brings ; 
They eat and drink by faith, and thirst no more, 
Except some guests fore-charg'd with Flora's store 
Sit there, and spider-like, from roses new 
Draw poison, where the bee sucks honey dew. 

Lycaon : 

Flora an orchard had of fruitful treene ; 

She par'd the moss, she kept the branches cleane. 

She let the fountains in, she kilFd the worm, 

She scar'd the birds, she saved the blooms from storm ; 

Flourisht the trees, the boughs with apples bent ; 

She called — her servants to her orchard went ; 
Gathered to eat, but when she cut the skin. 
The fruit was ashes, embers, dust within.* 



* An allusion to the famous fabulous apples of Sodom. Milton 
best describes their effect. 

" Greedily they pluok'd 
The fruitage fur to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed ; 
This most delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceived ; they, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Ghew*d bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
With spattering noise rejected, oft they assayed 
Hunger and thirst constraining ; drugged as oft 
With hatefulest disrelish writhed their jaws, 
With soot and' cinders fiU'd.** 
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Hermes : 

Last year my Psyche had a field of corn ; 

She scoured* the ditches, stopt the gaps with thorn ; 

She tiird the land enough, she sow'd good seed ; 

She stubb'd the briars, pluckt up tares and weed ; 

She fraid the crows, she kept the wild boar out ; 

And when the sun turned the year's wheel about 
She reapt her crop, and when her gain she told, 
Found thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold. 

Lyceum : 

A flock of goats astray from Flora went ; 
Doris, her handmaid, after them she sent ; 
But whilst the lass with Thirsis sporting laid, 
Iler dogs ran forth alone, and soon they stray'd ; 
And like the kind of wolves of which they sprung, 
They slew and eat the goat« and sucklings young. 

Yet some escapt, saved in the woods and rocks. 

Doris went home, but thus she lost her flocks. 

Hermes : 

What Doris left and lost, fair Daphne sought 
And found, and to her mother's sheep fold brought. 
There Psyche bound their wounds and stauncht their blood. 
At first she gave them milk, then stronger food, 
And soon restored their health. Shepherds beware ; 
Watch, feed, your sheep-charge asketh care. 

All that is stolen or slain you must make good, 
And Flora's Hylax yet lurks in tiie wood. 

Lycaon : 

King Solomon a cedar palace built. 
Thatched with tiles of Flora's tresses gilt ; 
Her legs were silver posts the house to bear ; 



* Cleaned them. A form of expression well known to the fftrmer. 
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Her glorious thoughts the purple hangings were ; 
Her breast the presence, and her heart the throne ; 
Her triple crown, as Lord, there sits alone. 

Her holy doors she opes to each that knocks ; 

Her hands pure myrrh drop on the bars and, locks.* 

Hennes : 

Psyche's fair locks wrapped in gold of proof, 
Of God's high temple is the gilded roof. 
Her eyes the crystal windows, through each light 
A smiling saint shoots in day's arrows bright. 
Her coral lips the doors that turn and twine 
On ruby hooks ; her mouth the quire divine ; 

Her teeth the ivory seats built even and thin ; 

Her tongue the silver bell that rings all in. 

Lycaon : 

The royal town where Flora hath her seat 
Stands on seven hills, well peopled, pleasant, great ; 
Rich in all blessings, all delights that can 
Be given by fortune or be wished by man, 
Quirinust the large and Dorad the serene. 
Her handmaides be. She is the world's sole queen. 
Joy in her streets, life in her temples wide, 
And dead and lost is all the world beside. 

* See Solomon's Song, ohap. 5, y. 5. 

t From Qnirites — Bomans — a name intended for "The Holy 
Roman Empire " applied to Germany. Dorad in the same line appears 
to be merely a contraction of El Dorado — a land of gold, often applied 
to Spain. These two powers at that time being the great supports of 
the Papal Chnrch, and figuratively its handmaids. The text of this 
line was evidently corrupt as it stood. *' Quinzy the large, Dorad yitt 
seene," a line such as Fairfax never wrote in his lifetime, so we 
ventured to alter it as above. We inserted the word "serene" after 
reading Isaac Disraeli's " Curiosities of Literature," when speaking of 
the titles of the kings of Spain, he says, " They were usually addressed 
by the titles of illustri(yti8y or your serenity, or your grace," 
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Hermes: 

Psyche's clear city was not rais'd from dust, 
But came from heaven, pure, immortal, just.* 
Stands on twelve precious stones. Jasper the wall, 
Streets gold, gates pearl be, still ope to all 
Who taste the tree of life which there doth grow. 
About the town two blessed rivers flow 
Of grace and mercy ; over either flood 
Lies the fair bridge of faith, hope, doing good. 

Lycaon : 

shrill Heptaphone If thou daughter clear, 

Tell not these rooks of Flora's doubt and fear ; 

Write not Planetus in to-morrow's stars, 

Her future troubles, dangers, losses, wars, 

Lest Psyche's shepherds should fore know her doom. 

And kill her goats before her day be come. 

These woods are hers, these fields and folds about. 
Then keep them Flora till thy lease wear out. 

Hermes : 

Sitting on Isis' flowery bank, I spied 

On a white horse^ a crowned monarch ride. 

Upon his thigh was writ his wonderous name ; 

Out of his mouth a sword two-edged came. 

Flora, her beast, and all her goats he slew, 

And in a lake of fire their bodies threw. 

This king is Psyche's spouse ; with him she went 
And rul'd the world, for Flora's lease was spent. 

Thus much did Hermes and Lycaon sing. 
The heifer let the herbs untouched spring, 

* See Bevelatlon, ohap. 21. 

t The echoes of the seven hills of Borne. 

{ See Bevelation, ohap. 6, v. 2. 
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Fcrgot to feed. The stags amazed stood. 
The silver river stayed her speedy flood. 
Charmed was the adder deaf, tam'd was the lion. 
So trees heard Orpheus, dolphios heard Orion.* 




* The Bbories of Orphans and Arion belong to Uie oneient mTthologf ; 
he fint moved trees by the mnsio of his lyre, as Orid relates ; — 

No aooner Htrikea Mb Bweet reaoTmdii^ fitrings. 
But distant ^ovea the flying HOTmds FeceiTe, 
And listening treea their rooted etations leave ; 
ThemselTestraaaplanling, all oroond tliey grow, 
And variona ahadee their rarioaa kinds heatow." 
Aiion equally ohanned dolphins by the soond of his lyre, eo that 

when thrown overboard from a ship in whioh he was sailing, one of 

them boTB him safely on his back to land. 
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